AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ELLA LILLEGARD FURHOLMEN 


As I grow older year by year, I often think of the lost opportunities I had 
when I was young to ask my parents and other relatives about their early years. 
Most people have a tendency to take things for granted in their youth, I included. 
So now I will write an account’ of my early life and of my family as far back as 
I can recall and extending into my professional and married life. I hope this 


will be of interest to my children and grandchildren. 


I was born in our home in Bode, Iowa, on October 6, 1898, on my mother's 36th 
birthday. My parents told me that when my two brothers, age 10 and 8, were told 
that Mother had received a very nice birthday present, they asked excitedly if it 
was a bicycle. If it was nice, they reasoned, it had to be a bicycle. What was 
nice about another girl in the family? There were already five girls. They were 
really disappointed when they learned the awful truth. Our family then consisted 
of Sarah Borghild (named after both grandmothers), age 14, Louise Margarethe, age 
12, George Oliver, age 10, Lawrence Arnfred, age 8, Anna Charlotte, age 6, Olga 
Sophia, age 4, Valborg Sylvia, age 1%, and finally Ella Beatrice. 


My mother, Ansoph Kaasa, was born in Capron, Ill., of Norwegian-born parents, 
in 1862. The family moved to Chicago when she was very young, but at some point 
her father bought a farm near Ridgeway in northeastern Iowa. The whole family 
moved out there, staying only a short time because her father, Jérgen Olson Kaasa, 
was badly needed in Chicago again after the great Chicago fire of 1871. His broth- 
er, Jens, was a building contractor -and he needed skilled workmen. Grandfather 
was a bricklayer and stonemason. During his absence, his stepfather, Martin Hove, 
and his wife, Anna, and son, Andreas, took care of the farm. Upon returning to 
Towa Ansoph attended a school taught by Lars Olson Lillegard. She must have been 
in her early teens at this time. Near Ridgeway her father built a home so sturdi- 
ly constructed that it still stands today. 


My father, Lars 0. Lillegard, was born in Hallingdal, Norway, in 1855, and emi- 
grated to the United States in 1866. He grew up in southern Minnesota and obtained 
his normal training at the new Luther College in Decorah, Iowa. He then taught 
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school in the area and became acquainted with the Kaasa family. In 1883 he 

and Ansoph were married while he was teaching in Calmar, Iowa. In 1889 he 
received a call to teach in a Lutheran Academy in Bode, Iowa, a school that 
survived only a few years because of poor transportation and lack of money. 

The Rock Island Railroad ran through the town but that provided only east and 
west accommodations. In the 1800's not many small towns had public high schools, 
so the Church took over the responsibility. Bode itself was located in North 
Central Iowa, boasting only 500-plus residents, 99% of them Norwegian-born 

or of Norwegian descent. Many years later, when my father's health broke down 
from heart disease, he resigned from most of his teaching duties and accepted 
the position of postmaster and later the telephone exchange of Bode and sur- 
rounding rural areas. Running the Post Office at that time was a 6:00 am to 
6:00 pm job with small pay, but maybe a little better than teaching. This 
change enabled all of us to help in the work so Father could rest a while during 
the day. 


The year.I took charge, 1915-1916, the monthly pay was about $80.00 a month. 
We supplemented this salary with a mini-farm operation with the whole family 
cooperating in the work. The biggest cash income was from the sale of honey. 
Father had invested in about a dozen hives of bees and a honey extractor -- a 
barrel-like metal container with baskets for the honey frames. After uncapping 
the wax from the surface of the long honey combs, (this was my father's respon- 
sibility), we children took turns whirling these baskets at a fast rate of speed 
by means of a handle set on one side of the extractor. ‘This was our first les- 
son in centrifugal force. Operating this contraption was strenuous exercise, 


guaranteed to build strong arm muscles. The honey sold for $1.00 gallon. 


We also had a big garden located across the alley and comprised about a 
half city block. This garden produced great amounts of vegetables, including 
carrots, potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbage, you name it, we had it, even to 
strawberries and peanuts and ground cherries. We children pulled weeds, picked 
potato bugs off the plants, dropping them into a tin can with kerosene in it. 
The most distasteful job was picking gooseberries and currants because the 
bushes also produced green worms. Ugh! The only poison used to control pests 
was Paris Green which Father applied very judiciously. No one was allowed to 


use it because of its potential danger. 
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Besides honey and produce, we had a cow which supplied us with plenty 
of milk to drink as well as cottage cheese and primost (pronounced "pree-most" 
with the rolled "r"). This is a Norwegian recipe which was made from the whey 
left over after the curds had been removed from the milk for cottage cheese. 
The whey was slowly cooked on the back part of the stove, which of course was 
one of the old-fashioned variety. We burned wood, corn cobs and soft coal 
in this stove. It also had a reservoir in which we could put rain water. 


This was used for baths and daily hygiene. It was always warm. 


When it rained, the water from the roof of the house gathered into the 
cistern which was located right outside of the kitchen door. A hand pump 
brought the water up to the surface. The deep well that furnished the water 
for drinking and cooking was very hard so it was great to have a cistern. If 
people did not have one, the water was softened with lye. The city water was 
piped into the house. We even had a kitchen sink but no drainage to the out- 
side, so we just used a pail to catch the wash water. We all had to watch 
that pail to see that it did not run over. I do not remember that it ever did. 


The other means we had of being self-sufficient were three or four dozen 
chickens so we had plenty of hen fruit as well as regular fruit from trees 
like apples, cherries and plums. I do not remember selling any eggs but we 
sold milk at 5 cents a "quart''--a "quart" that was put into a two-quart pail 
and almost filled. This generous habit on my mother's part was because our 
daily customer was a widow who took in washing to support the children. That 
is where I learned how to wash clothes on a wash board, as I liked to watch 
her. In the 1910 census, we were listed as farmers because our income from 
all these sources was over $200.00 a year. 
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About 1908 mother received an inheritance from her 
pe) 


mother when she seld her farm near itn this 


money, my parents built an extra room on the south side of the 


house which became our new kitchen. Then there was an additional 
staircase built up to a new 2nd floor bedroom. Mow we suddenly 

had lots of room where before this, we vere very crowded. Although 
we had 4 bedrooms, Aunt Guri, who lived with us, hac one of the 
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irs bedrooms, leaving 2 bedrooms for 

remenber sleeping tetween my 2 brothers who would always walee up 
scuffling and pleying rough, with me in the middle. 

Every spring our household was in a state of turm 
when everything was cleaned -- walls, floors, pictures, 


carpets, ete. The heavy storm windows were removed and the 
screens put in their place. There were many windows to wash 
One job we hated was to haul the parlor carpet out to 
the lavm and beat it. There was a special tool for that -- th 
carpet beater. This tool was made of heavy wire mountec on 4 


wooden handle. in shape, it resembled a tennis racquet, but 


larger. ‘Sefore the carpet was laid down again, several layers of 
newspaper were placed carefully on the floor to form a padding. 
“hen the carpet was put down over the paper and fastened down with 


small tacks. j3omatimes we laid the rus on the lawn and sometimes 
it was huns over the clothes line. ‘that a beating that carpet 
nad to take! 

Paintings and papering were also done, usually by mother 
with a little help from one of us girls. I recall one very 
heopy day when I was excused from school go I could help mother 


with paperins a room. It seems like there was nothines thet my 
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re were no vacuum cleaners, but we did 

nave a@ carpet sweeper. 

tehen floor was serubbed thoroughl y at in- 
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snout the year and after it was dry, Linseed oi: 
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was applied, but when our new kitchen was built, the floor was 
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new product called linoleum. To keep that clean 
was a breeze - just wash it. How wonderful that seemed to us. 
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The upstairs floors were varnished as was our parents' bedroom 
downstairs. 
In 1906 Sarah married Henry Gullixson, a farmer. The 


wedding was quite an event as I remember it. The house was full 
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of dressmakers and a special woman to prepare the Norwegian 
meatballs. She used the so called summer kitchen to do this 

work -~ grinding the meat seven times before shaping them into 
balls for cooking. One does not taste meatballs like that these 
days. Although I was 7 years old, it was decided that I be the 
flower girl. Mother made me a beautiful white dress of embroidered 
material. With this I wore a blue sash. The wedding reception and 
dinner were held at our house. At about 12 midnight, a group of 
people, mostly men, gave us a genuine "Shivaree" which produced 
much noise and which did not abate until father went out to the 
crowd, handing out cigars to the men. This was an old fashioned 
custom which seems to have gone completely out of style. This was 
the only big wedding any of us had except George. We simply could 
not afford it after moving to Chicago. 

George attended Luther College from 1904 to 1908 when he 
graduated at the age of 20. Then about 1914 or 1915, Aunt Guri 
went out to Parkland, Washington to live with her sister Astrid 
whose husband had passed away. So we younger ones in the family 
had our pick of rooms. Strange to say, the only tedroom that had 
a closet was the one Aunt Guri occupied. Cf course, our new bed- 
room had a closet. Mother and father had a downstairs tedroom 
which had a wardrote. This room was transformed into a library 
after father died. There was a small room off tne old kitchen 
which included the space under the front staircase. Here many 
clothes were hung on‘hooks screwed into the wall and many other 
things stored including our soiled clothes. This room was a 
veritable catch all. 

The front door of the house led into a hall where again 
hooks were screwed into the wall for hanging coats, hats and 
umbrellas. The front staircase ascended to the r 
trance. Upstairs was another tig hall where fath: 
his books in bookeases lining the walls. 

Qut of doors, our favorite place to sit and read was 
in a lovely grape arbour. A comfortatle swing seat 
from the structure and on this, 
summer Sunday afternoons, we had many a socia 
The arbour was surrounded by ta 
vines climbed. Val and TI had great fun climbing up the trees, 
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then sliding down the + Farther Deck on our: property was che 
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barn with the upper loft filled with hay for the-cow. 


To the 


right of that, like a lean-to, was the chicken house and to the 


left, a space for our buggy when we had one. 


Until I was about 


5 or 6 years old, we had a horse named Sam and a dog named Fido, 


both of whom we loved dearly. 


had a habit of trying to help us gather the eggs and he would 


bring them one at a time in his mouth with no breakage. Stretch- 


We all cried when they died. 


Fido 


ing out behind these buildings (barn and outhouse) was a spacious 


fenced in pasture in which our cow grazed. 


A few steps from 


the 


kitchen door was a building called the summer kitchen, for what 


reason I do not know as it was used in winter as well as summer. 


Our Aunt Guri took possession o 


morning as that was when the family washing was done. 


There 


that place every Monday 


waS a 


cook stove there and she used a copper bottom boiler in which to 


boil the white clothes. 


could make them and was not as harmful. 
in wintertime could cure any cold, I am sure. 
machine of sorts and a hand wringer. 


They came out whiter than any bleach 

The steam in that room 
There was a wash 
In summer time, Val and I 


would sneak into that room and wring out a few clothes while Guri 


was hanging out one load. 


She was very near sighted so could not 


see that we were in her sanctuary. When we saw her coming, we 


would quickly toss the clothes back into the rinse water and run 


out. 
fooling around her washing. 


would tolerate no interference. 


freeze stiff on the line. We 
her although we did sometimes 
finish drying in the kitchen. 

Aunt Guri also took 
very much. There was chicken 
platter of chicken was passed 
sigh deeply and pass it on to 
of it. 


these chickens were her pets! 


I will always remember her sad countenance. 


She would have been very angry if she had ever found us 


were glad to leave the washing 
help to take clothes in. They 
care of the chickens which she 
When 
around at the table, Aunt Guri 
the next person without taking 


for dinner every Sunday. 


In winter, the clothes would 


This was strictly her job and she 


to 
would 


loved 
the 
would 
any 


After all, 


After Guri left for Washington, the 


summer kitchen was torn down and mother and we girls washed clothes 


in the kitchen. 
ing in the work. 


Wash day was 


a big day, with 2 or 3 of us cooperat- 


Then Tuesday was ironing day and that was another big 


day, what with the flat irons 


then in use. 
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They were heated 


on 


top of the cook stove. In summer, this was really hot work. 
There were no synthetic materials at that time so the summer 
clothes were made of cotton. In winter, we wore mostly woolen 
clothes, even stockings. Our underwear was made of fleece lined 
heavy ribbed cotton with long sleeves and legs to the ankles. 

Our petticoats were white cotton and our "test" ones had em- 
broidered ruffles or even lace. In our tecns, camisoles were in 
vogue and they were usually fancy in one way or another. Our 
shoes were of leather and reached up several inches above the 
ankles. Sometimes they were laced up and sometimes they were 
buttoned. I still own an old button hook. ‘When we were children, 
Grandma and Great-grandmother Hove sent us hand knit stockings 
knitted from homespun woolen yarn. They were heavy and uncomfort- 
able to wear, so we were glad when they quit sending them so we 
could wear the finely ribbed cotton lisle stockings. With the 
long underwear tucked in under the hose, our legs were anything 
but slim. But when one realizes that we had no central heating 
and so many of the rooms were very cold, we needed that long 
underwear. 

After our new kitchen was built, a new hard coal 
(anthracite) heater was installed in the old kitchen. By that 
time, it was the dining room and general all around living room. 

I always enjoyed looking at the red coals, turning slowly and 
steadily, through the isinglass. It was a place for sitting and 
meditating or day dréaming. In the winter, we kids would dress 
and undress by the stove. The pipe went up thru an opening in the 
ceiling, thus partially warming one of the upstairs bedrooms, our 


so called east room. We liked that room best in winter. Mother 
made flannel nightgowns for all. of us. ‘his kind of living made 


for rugged people and in my teens, I stayed well all the time. 
It was after we got to Chicago in steam heated flats that my health 
once more tecame precarious. 

I started to attend th 
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es utneran grade school 
at age 6. My father helped to initiate the founding of this 


school and I am grateful for the privile f attending such a 
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good school and the way the study of the Norwegian language sticks 
in my head, .has convinced me that this is the time to teach any 


foreign language. 
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After 2 or 3 montns in firs » Lt had to drop out 
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because of a severe case of whooping cough. That cough lasted 
well into spring and so I started first grade over again at age 
Seven. This illness was preceded in earlier years by pneumonia 
and rheumatic fever -- the latter causing some heart damage. “Sut 
I was luckier than my father who had had more than one attack 
with much more heart damage than I sustained. I was the only 
sickly member of the family and I am sure I caused my parents 
more worry than all the rest of the family put together. 

Mother owned a Wheeler & Wilcox sewing machine that was 
in almost constant use. With six daughters to sew for, this was 
no small task. We did have Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
catalogs but I do not remember ever ordering any clothes. There 
were two dry goods stores in Bode and that is where we bought our 
coats, sweaters, hosiery, shoes, etc. There was a arug store that 
had a soda fountain -- what a treat to sit on the old fashioned 
ice cream chairs and sip a soda or eat a sundae. This did not 
happen very often you may be sure. Above the drug store was a 
hall with a stage. This was a general meeting place for almost 
everything taking place except Church related activities. The 
first time I played the piano in this hall (which was called the 
Opera House) I was 1l years old. A man from a traveling show had 
come to the post office to ask if there were any pianists who 
could play some songs for the show that night. Out of character 
though it was, papa told him about me. Ordinarily, papa did not 
approve of us going to shows, but I suppose he thought one show 
would not hurt me. So I practiced with the singers in the p.m. 

I played at night and got along just fine. I was wondering if 
they would pay me anything. I was hoping for maybe a quarter. 

But they payed me a whole dollar: I was ecstatic. I should have 
framed that dollar. Fees paid me later in life never gave me the 
thrill that first one did. I played for all the children's pro- 
grams from the age of 12 on, but of course I received no money 
for that. The experience was good for me and I was never nervous. 

Tesides the one drug store, there was a bank, millinery, 
photographic studio, meat market, a restaurant and of course a 
tlacksmith shop where the farmers brought their horses for shoeing. 
I have vivid memories of the red hot anvil and Mr. Espe pounding 
cut the iron to the proper shape. Mr. Espe also had a livery 
Stable where we could hire a horse and buggy, which we did 
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occasionally when we had out-of-town company. That happened 
quite often as our parents were the most hospitable people in 
Bode. A big creamery was at the edge of town along with an ice 
house. Yes, we often made ice cream at home. Sarah, out on the 
farm made it real often as they had plenty of cream. 

A local newspaper published the "Bode Bugle" describ- 
ing all the events in and around Bode. For a small town, it seems 
there was quite a lot happening. One might say it was a microcosm 
of the country. My parents' hospitality extended to the school 
teachers who came to Bode, even to boarding them. The principal 
of St. Olaf School was usually a graduate of Luther College. 

These men would teach school for a year or two before going on to 
more study or other professions. I will never forget Mr. Ekfelt 
and Carl Hanson. The latter loved to sing and so after supper, 
he would sit back of me on the piano stool singing in his strong 
baritone -- most of the sound going into my ear. Sometimes I was 
afraid my ear drum would burst. Our table at mealtime and when we 
were all home, seated 11 people. Here again, I marvel at my 
mother and the organization of her work -- meals on time, house 
always neat and clean -- in fact, the whole operation was run 
almost as precisely as a clock. I thought nothing of it then; 
now I marvel at her managing skills. 

We children never lacked for things to do. There was 
no supervision of athletic activities, but we played many games, 
both outdoors and indoors. We even built our own playhouse out 
of odds and ends of lumber that we found. It was great fun to 
eat and sleep in this playhouse although we did not have enough 
lumber to finish the roof. We stretched oil cloth over the 
remainder. In this effort, we were joined by our closest neighbors, 
the children of the Espe family of which there were 13. I think 
the most fun was the actual building of the playhouse. We also 
had swings, home-made merry-go-rounds and teeter-totter. It was 
a happy childhood and one that not many children enjoy today be- 
cause of the constant threat of danger and fear of danger. It is 
all over, spread more widely by the influence+of violence and sin 
of all kinds shown on TV and movies. 

One game that the young people played was baseball. 

Bode was a very baseball conscious town and so there was a good 
baseball team there. On Sunday afternoons, the teams from 
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different towns would play each other and it produced great 
excitement. 

When Bode finally added the last two years of high 
school to it's curriculum, I was one of the first young people 
to make use of it's benefit. Basketball was also started in the 
high school but of course, I was not allowed to participate, but 
Val was a star forward. In later years, my niece Ada Gullixson 
was not only a star forward, she became famous all over the state. 
Her picture was placed in many of the Iowa State newspapers. 

When automobiles came into general use around 1913-1914, 
things started changing. A garage run by the husband of a second 
cousin Sarah Espeseth, was the first one in town. Bode, like the 
whole country, went mad: about this new “horseless carriage" al- 
though some farmers hated them because they scared the horses and 
there were many runaway horse and buggy accidents as well as car 
accidents. One farmer who did not buy a car was my brother-in-law 
Henry Gullixson. He just made fun of them, saying they would 
never take the place of horses, which he loved. Nevertheless, I 
believe the first car owner was Fred Gullixson, Henry's brother. 
When we kids heard about the new car in town, we all flocked to 
Fred's home and when he started the car, we ran after it just like 
kids in the "Pied Piper" story. That was real excitement. I was 
about 5 or 6 at the time. But this new contraption did make it 
easier to get around, at least when the roads were dry. By the 
time I reached high School age, almost everyone but the Lillegards 
had a car. We could not afford it. Most of the farmers had Model 
T Fords, but some of the richer folks had Buicks and Cases. 

Henry's brother Orrin would take us to Livermore, a 
town east of Bode. There we could toard a train for Fort Dodge, 

a town of 30,000. Here we had the pleasure of shopping at bigger 
stores. There was even a street car and once Ann and I took a 
ride on one just to see what it was like’: Such naivete: We also 
had very good friends in Fort Dodge with a family by the name of 
Bassett. Mr. Bassett was a post office inspector and when he dis- 
covered that we were musically inclined, he wanted us to meet his 
family. They were musical also and we would get together, either 
in our home.or in theirs, they driving up in their car, we taking 
the train. It was 30 miles. They invited us down there to hear 
the Chautauqua concerts and lectures. Chautauqua was a concert 
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and lecture agency that would send artists and speakers to the 
boondocks. People like Booker T. Washington and William Jennings 
Bryan were both speakers on the Chautauqua circuit. A short ten 
years later, Val and I were entertaining people with our music on 
these same circuits. These experiences in Fort Dodge were ex- 
hilerating and inspirational for us. Bode was too small a place 
to sponsor things like that. Charles Bassett, who was about my 
age, played the cello, Marian, who was younger, played the violin 
so we did a lot of ensemble playing, an activity I always loved. 
We had great times together for several summers. 

When we were visiting them, we attended their Church, 
a large M. E. Church and at first I felt out of place with all 
those English surnames, after all the Bode "son" names. Later in 
life, I read a book called "One Foot in Heaven" by Hartzell Spence, 
who was the son of this M. E. Minister in Fort Dodge. I rememter 
Rev. Spence wery well as he was an imposing looking man and wore 
no vestment when he conducted services. This also struck me as 
being very strange. The book the son wrote was also made into a 
movie which was very popular in the early 40's -- a far ery from 
today's artificial and sometimes even pornographic movies. Makes 
me wonder if there are any real people around any more. This 
friendship with the Bassetts lasted for several years even after 
we moved to Chicago. Charles was a faithful correspondent who 
wrote to me once a week while he was a student at Ames, Iowa. I 
wrote once a month. His letters were always amusing. The last 
time I saw him was on the campus at Ames. These early friendships 
make a lasting impression on our hearts and minds. fhe Passetts 
were all just great people and fast friends. I had several boy- 
friends but no crushes -- the only crush I had was on music. It 
took most of my time and attention after we moved to Chicago. 

While we were still in Bode, Sarah and Henry had been 
having a family; first was Stella, born in 1908 (after losing a 
boy at birth in 1907), then came Walter in 1911, Lois in 1914, 
Connie in 1916 and Ada in 1918. Roger and Doris were born after 
we left. 

Our pleasant life in Bode was abruptly changed to one 
of profound .grief when our wonderful brother Lawrence was instantly 
killed when he fell from the top of a silo he was helping to build. 
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This was in September, 1912. At that time, George was on the 
Atlantic Ocean on his way to China by way of Norway and Europe. 
He had been graduated from the Lutheran Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minnesota earlier that year and volunteered to open up a new 
mission field, so he did not know about Lawrence and his fatal 
accident. It was an almost unbearable grief as he and Lawrence 
had been very close. He later told me that he had never felt so 
much like giving up the work in China before he even started. An 
older minister from our Synod met him there and helped sustain 
him through this painful crisis. I do not believe our parents 
ever completely recovered from this blow. 

Soon after this, my father's health failed rapidly and 
so it happened that in the year of 1915-1916, he had to take to 
his bed. In September, Louise who was father's main assistant, 
contracted typhoid fever. The only one left to take over the 
work was I, and I was a junior in high school. Father said that 
if I would take charge, he would see to it that I could study music 
for a year in Chicago. This incentive was enough to turn me into 
a workaholic. Anna was in nurse's training at a Lutheran Hospital 
in LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Olga was teaching in a rural school near 
Bode. Valborg was attending the Lutheran Normal School in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

I was 17 years old at that time so the burden was a 
great one, the hours in the office being 6:00 am to 6:00 pm. The 
first job was to start a fire in the pot bellied stove, then dis- 
tribute the mail which had arrived on the 6:00 am train from 
Chicago. This was like handling so many chunks of ice in the 
wintertime and my hands became sore and red. There was no oppor- 
tunity to play the piano as father was too ill to stand even that. 
But occasionally, I would go over to the church at night and play 
in pitch darkness. Electricity had not yet come to Bode but it 
came a year or two later. These sessions. of playing in the Church 
were like a medicine for me. From crushing fatigue, I would feel 
like new. I knew many pieces from memory so could easily spend an 
hour or more playing them. I also played the organ in Church on 
Sundays which had been Louise's job. This meant I had to be 
present at choir practice every Friday night. 

That year of all work and no play, I was sustained only 
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by the Grace of God and I am grateful. I believe this was the 
darkest year of my life -- at least til then. In November, father 
had a stroke and so we asked Ann to leave her training course to 
come home and help care for father. It was too much for mother 
alone. On January 19, 1916 father passed away, bringing changes 
for all of us. 

Lefore I was torn, our parents bought a lovely reed 
organ on which Sarah and Louise learned to play. where they 
acquired their basic knowledge of music, I do not ‘know, but I 
think it was from our minister's wife, Mrs. J. E. Jorgenson. 

When a new pipe organ was installed in our new Church, St. Olaf 
Lutheran, Sarah traveled by train to Fort Dodge once a week to 
take lessons from an organist there. She stayed there from 
Monday to Friday practicing and studying and was back in time for 
choir practice on Friday and playing in Church on Sunday. This 
went on for eight weeks so she had a total of 8 lessons at &.50 

a lesson. As far as I know, this was the only money spent on 
music lessons for any of us. 

Sarah passed on what she had learned to Louise and 
Louise in turn passed it on to the rest of us with varying degrees 
of success. Then when I was 6 years of age, father also bought 
a plano. That was a day I will never forget. It was delivered 
to our house during the recess period in our parochial school. 

I could see plainly across two pastures when the men brought it 
and I could scarcely ‘contain myself. I jumped up and down till 
I had to return to the school room. How father ever found the 
money for this extravagance I will never know, but it was indeed 
a fortuitous event. 

I had been playing the organ by ear, but now I could 
play pieces like "The Battle of Waterloo" on the piano with much 
better effect especially imitating the boom of the cannon. A 
year or so later, Louise taught me notation and I was off to a 
flying start. I grew up on the "Etude" a musical magazine that 
Louise subscribed for. It came once a month. What a godsend 
that wast I would try playing through all the pieces in it, pick 
out the ones I liked, and proceeded to learn them with an 
occasional assist from Louise. Eut much of the time, I had to 
guess my way through. For instance, the first time I encountere2 
the double sharp sign, F double sharp, it puzzled me, but when I 
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played G, it sounded fine and I went ahead. I even remember the 
music where I first saw it. The choir was singing a cantata 
named "Ruth" and this sign was in one of the choruses. Naturally 
the piece was in 2 Major, modulating to G# minor, a key I have 
always liked as well as B minor. Thus, I grew up like Topsy -- 
a rather hit or miss method. One thing though, I still wonder 
about and Louise is gone, so I cannot ask her. Where did she 
learn correct form on the piano? Was it from Mrs. Jorgenson or 
was it from a man named Schmidt with whom she studied a few 
months. She had to go to a town in Minnesota for this instruction. 
My idea would be that it was in a town in Minnesota where she had 
friends -- maybe the Moens, old friends from Calmar. In any 
event, she taught me the correct form and use of the fingers -- 
a fact for which I am eternally grateful. She was a kind and 
patient sister who taught what she knew to all of us younger ones. 
Anna played the piano but not with the enthusiasm Olga and I had 
for music. Olga played the organ and piano well enough to sub- 
stitute in different Churches. Louise was a second mother for 
the younger children of the family, at least as far as music was 
concerned. 

Val was the only one who did not "take to" the piano, 
so Louise gave up on her. But later, when Val heard a concert at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa where our parents had taken us, we heard a cello 
played. The occasion was a postmaster's convention held about 
1909 or 1910. At this concert, we heard a cellist for the first 
time. Val fell in love with the instrument, so Louise came to 
the rescue by ordering a cheap cello and bow from a Montgomery 
Ward catalog for $17.00, if I remember correctly. Val took to 
this instrument like a duck to‘water. No lessons of course. She 
just played by ear, just as she whistled like a bird and sang 
descants for most of the hymns sung in Church. When she entered 
the Normal School in Sioux Falls, South Dakota at age 17, she 
had a few lessons from a teacher of sorts, but it was not until 
she came to Chicago that she finally found a teacher who knew how 
to play and also how to teach the cello. What a difference a 
good teacher can make! 

At another trip out of town, Louise, Olga and I heard 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestry, conducted ty Emil Oberhoffer 
about 1915. Such sound I could have never imagined. It sent me 
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Churches in north and central Iowa. The Tjernagel's farm was 
located near Story City and Randall, Iowa. Martin Tjernagel was 

a French horn soloist at one of these concerts and it was this 

man who Louise eventually married. Martin's older brother had a 
family of 9 children, most of whom played musical instruments so 
they had a family orchestra. They played over Iowa radio many 
times and they became quite famous in later years. Elizabeth, a 
girl about my age and I became fast friends. She also played the 
piano but never had the opportunity to further her education in 
that field. Our association with the Tjernagels was very pleasant. 
Their farm was a delightful place which was so well run that they 
were often written about in the farm journals. It is interesting 
also to notice how very many of the descendants are professional 
musicians, especially the children and grandchildren of Louise and 
Martin. 

Losing our father at the young age of 60 was hard to 
accept, but considering how long he had suffered with his bad 
heart condition, it was not too surprising. George returned from 
China before father died and for that we were all very thankful. 
George was father's pride and joy and it was touching to see their 
reunion after 3 years. Those years that George spent in China 
were exciting and also a dangerous period in his life. It would 
take a separate book to tell about it. 

George wanted to work on a master's degree in compara- 
tive religions in préparation for another term of service in China. 
He persuaded us to join him in Chicago. This was easy to do as 
Louise and I both wanted to study music. Anna had graduated from 
nurse's training and wanted to work in Chicago. So, in September, 
mother, George, Anna, Louise and I moved to an apartment near the 
University of Chicago. George had saved money from his numerous 
lectures he had given in the spring and summer of 1916, with which 
to pay his expenses. Louise had been teaching piano as well as 
working in the post office. I, of course, had no cash but had 
certainly earned a year of study. A friend from Ellsworth, Iowa 
also wanted to join us. She was, like Louise and me, am aspiring 
pianist. Ethel Fossum, (later Mrs. Carl Stormo), Louise and I 
went ahead of the others so we could start our studies at the 
beginning of the school year at the American Conservatory of Music. 
For 3 or 4 weeks, we lived at a so-called "Eleanor Club", a home 
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for young women. We had our room and board there, as well as 
pianos on which to practice. This was the only experience of 
this kind that I have ever had in my life. 

Ethel studied piano with the same teacher that Louise 
had - Kurt Wanieck, who was a fine teacher. I had to settle for 
one of the most inexperienced teachers in piano as well as har- 
mony, much to my regret. The direction of my studies would have 
been entirely different if I could have also studied with Wanieck. 
I wonder why aspiring musicians are almost always poor} 

When the rest of the family came, we moved into a 3 
bedroom flat at 6307 Ellis Avenue near Chicago University. This 
was after a short stay in a flat on Dorchester Avenue that we did 
not like. This flat was close to the University of Chicago and 
one mile from Hyde Park High School where I took a couple of 
courses, civics and physiology, both of them very easy. I learned 
my assignments while walking to school a distance of one mile. As 
anyone would know, traffic was not the same as the present time, 
although I was hit by a bicycle once. This high school had over 
2000 students and I felt quite lost. My locker mate was a rich 
girl who flaunted her expensive clothes and looked down her nose 
at me, also a new experience. 

The flat we rented was furnished, even to a piano. 
Louise and I divided our time practicing on that piano. Ethel 
rented one from a neighbor across the hall, a Mrs. Saylor and a 
very kind person. The three of us attended concerts and operas 
regularly which was very inspirational for us. Louise bought my 
tickets as I had no money. My previous year's work did not earn 
me any cash but our family was a cooperative unit, all of us 
helping each other when needed ‘and so we all obtained some extra 
education except Sarah. 

My piano teacher, Clarence Loomis, had a very peculiar 
method of teaching (if it can be called that). It consisted of 
assigning me one piece after the other, memorizing everything but 
not stopping to learn anything about interpretation or polishing 
except one composition which was the "Suite Bergamasque" by 
Debussy. We worked on the first and third movements -- the latter 
being the Clair DeLune, which is a piece I play to this day. 
Everyone loves it. After playing an audition for Mr. Haltstaedt, 
the president of the school, I was asked to play these 2 movements 
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at one of their Saturday PM recitals, an honor I did not expect. 
This recital took place at Central Music Hall in April, 1917. 

This was a big event in our family and George bought me a corsage 
of sweet peas which I wore on my blouse. I wore a borrowed skirt 
and blouse from Ann as I had no really nice outfit. Ann was the 
rich gal in our family as she was working and made what to me 
Seemed like a fortune. How vivid these memories are! TI have 
always loved sweet peas since that day in 1917. After the recital, 
George took us for a treat of ice cream at a nearby restaurant. 
Fond memories! 

For my jury examination, I was supposed to have prepared 
a piece by Bach but Mr. Loomis forgot about that until 3 or 4 days 
before the examination. Everyone knows that Bach is difficult to 
memorize and Mr. Loomis said I would not need to do that because 
of the short time left; but I was so ashamed to play with the 
notes in front of me, that I memorized it nevertheless. The piece 
was 3 or 4 pages long and although I played the notes correctly, 
the interpretation was a deep dark secret. Understandably, I was 
very nervous but I made it OK. 

In those days, the American Conservatory offered two 
kinds of teacher's certificates -- licentiate and associate. The 
former required 2 piano lessons a week and one harmony lesson a 
week; the latter required two of each per week. Because I was 
taking a couple of subjects at Hyde Park High School, it was 
decided that I work for the lower grade. Considering my lack of 
sufficient background, it was a wise decision, but after the 
examination, I was called into Mr. Hattstaedt's office. I could 
not imagine what he wanted so what he told me was a pleasant 
surprise. He said that I could get the associate certificate if 
I would make up the harmony the following year, which I did by 
correspondence with the same teacher, John Palmer. We moved back 
to Bode in June, 1917 much to my regret but our money would not 
stretch any further. In the interview with Mr. Hattstaedt, he 
said that my playing warranted this plan. He smiled broadly when 
he made this remark, revealing a very big set of teeth. I had 
never seen him smile so this surprised me very much. I do not 
remember seeing him smile at any time later on either. He was a 
very serious minded man who had immigrated to the United States 
from Germany. Needless to say, I was surprised and pleased by his 
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offer but further study of piano had to be postponed. 
In Bode, I returned to High School and graduated in 
the spring of 1918. I was 2 or 3 years older than some of my 
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ad my teacher's certificate. I finished the 
assigned harmony work by February. This left me with a surplus 

of time as the high school work alone was not enough to keep me 
busy. This was quite a contrast to the two previous years and 

all IT could think of was getting back to Chicago. Val also wanted 
to go as she did not like teaching school. Of course, I played 
the piano but even that work was spasmodic and not much gained as 
I had not yet learned how to practice. That came later when we 
all returned to Chicago in September, 1918, this time permanently. 
It was hard to leave our dear old home where we all had so many 
shared memories. I had received a scholarship to Drake University 
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in Des Moines which did not use. 
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Ne had rented out the house and post office building 
the year we were in Chicago This money gave mother a little 
income. Louise had been Ssadhone piano, playing in Church and 
Val teaching in St. Olaf Lutheran Grade School. Olga went to 
Chicago and started the study of nursing at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. The first year that we were in Chicago, Olga attended 
the Lutheran Ladies Seminary in Red Wing, Minnesota, a dream come 
true for her. This was the school at which our Uncle Edward was 
teaching history and math, Anna had enlisted in the Army as that 
was during World War I. Val and I were so anxious to go back to 
Chicago that we pulled in our belts as tightly as we could, even 
refusing to eat butter. Anything to save money! We lived mostly 
on corn meal mash and corn bread as white flour was difficult to 
get. It is a good thing we all liked corn products. What could 
be more appropriate for Iowa people! 
As luck would have it, George received a call to serve 
he Lake View Lutheran Church as it's pastor. This was an old 
but small congregation and the church was located at Roscoe and 
Oszood Streets on Chicago's north side. Poor mother, she would 

x r have stayed in ode but her family overcame her reluctance. 
This time, Val attended Lake View High School, even though she 
had had two years of normal training and two years high school. 
She took business courses and typing, a skill I have never 


learned and which I regret deeply. After graduation, she 
immediately took a position at Underwriters' Laboratories where 
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She worked for several years. During this time, she added short 
hand to her skills by attending night school. Louise and I con- 
tinued our study of piano although Louise did not work whole- 
heartedly on it as she was getting ready for her marriage to 
Martin Tjernagel. 

I studied counterpoint and composition which I found 
much more interesting than harmony. If I only could have had 
Adolf Weidig as my teacher: He was the head of the Department 
and I was overwhelmed when he complimented me on the sonata I was 
working on and which he saw accidently. Mr. Palmer never said a 
word about my ability -- in fact, I believe he thought I was 
plagiarizing. Of all the teachers I have had in my life, John 
Palmer was one of 2 whom I did not like. I had an English 
teacher at Hyde Park High School who terrified me to the point of 
almost total paralysis. I dropped out of the class. I believe 
the teaching profession is one of the most important ones in the 
world. Teachers' influence is felt for years after they have 
passed away as is true also of parents. I can still feel this 
influence in my life of all these dedicated people. All the 
other teachers I had were of a superlative order including and 
especially those I had in Bode. 

However, in December, 1918 misfortune struck both Val 
and me when we contracted that horrible epidemic disease called 
the "Spanish Influenza". Olga came home from the hospital to take 
care of us and I give her much credit for very possibly saving cur 
lives. People died by the millions all over the world. Olga did 
not return to the hospital to finish her training as physically 
She was not up to its strenuous demands. Emotionally also, she 
found the suffering hard to take. Academically she was straight 
A. Anna was stationed at Camp Dodge, Iowa as was also my uncle, 
Dr. Lawrence Kaasa. 

He told us of an interesting experience while there. 

One young lad he was attending, seemed to be progressing towards 
an early death when uncle, a very kind man, called the boy's 
family. They all came armed with home remedies, one of which was 

a poultice. Uncle gave them permission to use it on the patient’s 
chest and soon after that, the boy showed signs of improvement. 
After a few more days, he was well. Uncle was called on the carpet 
for letting the parents interfere with the routine treatment. 
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Uncle figured that the boy would die in any case, so just to 
please the parents, he let them put on the poultice. 

Getting back to life in Chicago, miraculously mother, 
Olga, Louise and George did not contract the disease, but Martin 
Tjernagel, who was visiting Louise at the time, did come down 
with it but was not nearly as ill as Val and I were. With the 
resilience of youth, Val and I were back at our routines ina 
couple of weeks. Anna, at Camp Dodge, was working 12 to 16.hours 
a day as there were not nearly enough nurses to handle the work. 
Her stamina was remarkable and she did not become ill -- by some 
great miracle. 

Work was easy to get as it is after every war and I 
wanted to look for some office job so I could pay my own way in 
more music study. George did not want me to do that and Nehemias 
Tjernagel came forward with the offer of a $200. loan. This money 
came from his sister Bertha and so that is the way it turned out. 
My piano teacher was an older man named Allen Spencer for whom I 
auditioned and won a partial scholarship. His rates were $12.00 
an hour so I took 2 piano lessons a week at $3.00 each. I have 
never forgotten the kindness of the Tjernagels in advancing this 
loan as I was not yet earning enough to pay my way. Another 
reason I do not forget it, is because it took me so long to pay 
it back, the reasons for which will soon appear in this story. 
Actually, Val payed the $35.00 balance for me but I did not 
finish paying that off until 1938-39 when I finally wiped it off 
my books by teaching Virginia Goddard, Val's daughter. I wonder 
what I could or would have done without such a kind family and 
friends. The experience left me with a horror of debt. 

The year 1918-1919 was wonderful for all of us and in 
February, 1919, Louise married Martin Tjernagel. They moved out 
to his farm in Iowa and Martin built a beautiful new home near 
the river and woods of Story County. I played the organ in the 
Church that my brother was serving and I got all of $10.00 a month. 
I also earned money playing for a local funeral parlor -- $2.00 a 
funeral. We rented a nice flat on Roscoe Street but this time we 
brought some of the furniture, dishes, silver and other important 
items along. from Bode. Otherwise, we bought other necessary 
things second hand. After less than a year at this place, we 
found that it was more expensive than we could afford so moved 
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to a less desirable flat on Wilton Avenue. The only advantage 
of this location was that it was directly behind Cubs Park and 
we could see part of the action from our 2nd floor home. However, 
we found that it was quite uncomfortable in cold weather because 
of inadequate heating. We had to shut off the parlor on cold 
days as the flat was stove heated. This bad circumstance inter- 
fered with my practice schedule. Many times I had to lay heated 
towels on the keys or even wear gloves. Whether this discomfort 
had anything to do with the severe infection I contracted in 
December, I do not know, but nevertheless I did come down with a 
cold that settled in both ears, eventually developing into 
mastoiditis of the left ear. This resulted in an operation which 
took place between Christmas and New Year of 1919. It was a very 
successful operation but it also resulted in the complete collapse 
of my nerves a month afterwards, so my musical studies in the 
1919-1920 school year wee suddenly terminated. 

I was most unhappy about the fact that I could not take 
part in the commencement concer contest. This horrendous ill- 
ness and especially the nerve energy collapse cannot be compared 
to the pain of earache, flu or operations. In fact it is 
indescribable. Before this, I really did not know the meaning 
of the word nerves or nervous. As soon as I was able to travel, 
I took the train out to Louise and Martin's lovely farm where I 
recuperated most of the summer. It was an ideal haven for me -- 
all I did was eat and sleep and walk in the woods. Again I was 
indebted to my kind brother-in-law and sister. Maybe I have 
partly repaid them by having one or more daughters and grand- 
daughters stay with me in later life. 

In the spring of 1920, George married Bernice Onstad 
of Madison, Wisconsin but of course, I was unable to attend the 
wedding. I felt OK by September, so returned to my piano studies 
with Mr. Spencer but no theory classes, much to my regret. The 
doctor had given my mother orders not to let me practice more than 
2 hours a day. I felt hamstrung but I had to follow orders. I 
resumed the organ playing and had several students. This regime 
again eliminated me from the concert contest, but in January 1921, 
I did play the lst Movement of the Moszkowski Concerto with the 
Conservatory orchestra at Kimball Hall which was quite a high- 
light of my conservatory days. In the spring of 1921, I played 
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a recital in the Lyon & Healy Hall, a small recital hall seating 
about 100 people. I charged $.75 admission and the place was 
filled so I cleared $35.00 which seems amazing at this day and 
age when music students are lucky to have any audience at all. 
Radio and TV are responsible for that I am sure. Except for one 
semester of study with Mr. Spencer in the fall and winter of 1921- 
1922, this was the end of my formal training. Other important 
things were becoming more insistent -- for instance the ever 
present one of earning enough money to pay my way and also the 
problem of boy friends. At long last, I was becoming interested 
in them too and that can be distracting. 

During all this time, Val had first studied with 
Adolph Hoffman, again an inexperienced teacher who thought Val 
knew how to play the cello. She did not know of course, as she 
was still depending mostly on her ear for guidance, not notes. 

By great good fortune, she found an excellent teacher in the person 
of Franz Wagner, a former principal cellist of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, later renamed the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This 
experience was an entirely different story as Mr. Wagner started 
her from the very beginning, putting her through all the necessary 
routine she should have had as a child. 

Both Val and I derived much pleasure from playing trios 
with a girl I had met in my harmony class, Ruth Wingert. She 
moved to California in 1921, but we were always able to pick up 
other violinists who enjoyed this kind of work. One was Phyllis 
Feingold, another one Marian Emmons. We always had plenty of 
playing engagements, not always very lucrative but always lots 
of fun. I have kept in touch with Ruth through all these years. 

Anna was discharged from the Army and in April, 1921, 
she married James D. Reid, a hay broker. He had a “Stanley 
Steamer" auto and he was very generous in taking his wife's 
family on auto trips. That was in the days when touring was 
really an adventure. On one 4th of July weekend, they took mother, 
Val and me to Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. What a treat that was for 
the cornfield bound Iowa people: It was an entirely new experience, 
renting cabins and eating luscious meals at the Central Lodge. 
After the hay business went into decline, Jim and Anna and their 
two sons and one daughter moved up to Whitewater, Wisconsin 
where Jim started a fish hatchery. When that did not work out, 
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Ann went to Chicago for a brush-up on her nursing skills and was 
soon in much demand as a nurse. Her youngest daughter was born 
in 1933 and when she was old enough to enter school, Anna went 
back to nursing, most of the time at the hospital near Elkhorn 
and Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

Soon after George had performed the marriage ceremony 
for Anna and Jim, he and his wife Bernice left for China for his 
second term of service. It was not so lonesome for him this 
time. He also felt better equipped as he had earned his master's 
degree in comparative religions at Chicago University in 1917. 
George and Bernice remained in China until 1927 when they returned 
to the United States with 3 small daughters. It was amusing to 
hear the children display their knowledge of Chinese. The 
Communists were very busy bringing in their propaganda by dis- 
tributing literature in large quantities. The Mission Board 
decided that families with young children should not remain in 
China as it was too dangerous. After returning to the United 
States, George again did much lecturing and writing about what was 
happening in China, but very few people took him seriously. Other 
visitors in China reported it was nothing but an agrarian reform! 
Time certainly has proven George correct. 

His next fieid of labor was in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
where he accepted the pastorate of Harvard St. Lutheran Church 
where he remained for 25 years. Five more children were born 
there, 4 boys and one more girl. In the last years of his life, 
he taught Hebrew, Greek and other pertinent subjects at a Lutheran 
Seminary in Mankato, Minnesota. 

Val's progress with Mr. Wagner was great and when IJ 
heard that he also trained accompanists, I decided +o try out for 
him. He had me sight read all of Haydn's Concerto in D. Major 
and Tarantella by Popper -- all up to tempo. When we finished, he 
said I could work with him for free. I was thrilled as I found 
that just teaching and playing organ in Church was not very 
challenging or exciting. Thus began a relationship which lasted 
until my marriage. JI played with him twice a week and learned so 
much about music that I never cease to be grateful for this great 
privilege. A year later, I also obtained a position as accompanist 
in the studio of Dr. Fery Lulek -- at that time the most famous 
voice teacher and coach in Chicago and another great musician. 
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Both of these studio jobs were exhilarating as it brought me into 
the mainstream of the musical life of Chicago. JI cannot tell or 
enumerate all the wonderful concerts, musicales and recitals I 
played accompaniments for. I had entered another world about 

6 years after leaving rural Iowa. 

One concert in Toledo, Ohio was attended by about 4000 
people in a Colisseum. The soloists were Mr. Wagner and Dorothea 
Derfuss, a contralto for whom I played often. One amusing in- 
cident took place at this concert. During the playing of 
Mr. Wagner's longest piece, I heard the children in the front 
row giggling. I was too busy keeping my eyes on the notes to 
see what was happening. At one place in the music where I dared 
to look away, I saw a big black cat standing by Mr. Wagner's 
chair. Cats love anything that moves so he was attracted to the 
moving bow, following it with his nose. It was an amusing sight 
which I can see in my mind's eye even now. A stage hand came 
and carried the cat away. 

Because of a concert trip to the New England States 
that I took in October/November, 1924, I missed out on a concert 
in Orchestra Hall. I would have played for that one if I had 
been home. Then I played over all the radio stations that were 
starting up in Chicago in the twenties. The one I remember the 
most was the opening night of WLS in 1923. I think the only 
ones who were not nationally known on that program were Madame 
Derfuss and I. The program went on all night. 

In the spring of 1923, the President of the choir at 
St. Pauls Lutheran Church called us up and asked if we Lillegard 
girls would come over there and help them with a contata. This 
we agreed to do and the first rehearsal was held on St. Patrick's 
Day. There was a party and refreshments after the practice and 
I joined in the games. Then the Director, Harry Lind introduced 
me to a very exclusive young man who was not taking part in the 
games. The director told me that this man also lived on the 
north side of the city and suggested that maybe we (I refer to Olga, 
Cousin Mable and me) could ride home with him. We had taken the 
street car over to the Church. So when I heard that, I reached 
my hand out.to him and said, "Well you're my friend". Little 
did I realize that he was to be my future husband. This plan of 
riding to and from Church with this man, with the difficult name 
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of Erik Furuholment, turned out to be a habit, even on Sundays. 
We had no Church home at the time. 

Val also became acquainted with a young man, named 
George Goddard at Underwriters Laboratories. He took her home 
almost every day from work and that is how their romance started. 
They were married in May, 1924 - Erik and I on December 31, 1924. 
I was attracted to him because of his fine manners, his subtle 
sense of humor and his kindness. He was a gentleman in the .best 
sense of the word. How lucky I was to have accepted that invita- 
tion to help out in St. Paul's choir. At that time, Erik was 
working for a real estate firm in Rogers Park. The young man 
owner was Arthur Hardin. The real estate business was in a slump 
in 1923-24, so we could not get married. However, by the end of 
1924, we decided to marry anyway. Maybe it would change his luck. 
It did not. There was no wedding of course, just a simple 
ceremony at the parsonage of St. Pauls Church with Rev. George 
Gullixson officiating. Art Hardin was best man and Anna Gullixson 
my only attendant. The circumstances of my marriage were not 
pleasant vecause of a mysterious illness progressing from bad to 
worse starting in November while I was on the concert trip to 
Maine and New Hampshire. This trip was a marvelous experience, 
but spoiled towards the end by spells of tachycardia and digestive 
upsets, both new experiences except after the mastoid operation. 
It had nothing to do with the tension of public appearances. Not 
knowing what was causing it, I assumed that I would get over it. 
I had also been directing the choir at St. Marks Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Moldstad, pastor -- a position I eventually had to give up 
because of this illness. When I finally got to a doctor in 
January 1925, he promptly ordered me to bed because of a heart 
muscle that had broken down from the constantly overworking heart. 


Ll. The original and correct spelling of our name is FURUHOLMEN. 
Because of the difficulty people had in pronouncing this tongue 
twister, Erik had the second “u" in the name eliminated when he 
took out his American citizenship papers. His brother, George 
changed his to FURNHOLMEN but Bjarne and Rolf kept the original 
spelling. Most of Bjarne's descendants live in Montana and 
California. George's descendants live in Connecticut. William 
Furnholmen's name was included in an article about the historical 
account of the Nautilus passing under the north pole. He was on 
the Nautilus. 


I even had tc give up all my students and the 2 studio positions 
that I loved so much. I was completely helpless. What a blow 
after those years of euphoria. The doctor ordered digitalis. 

In a desperate attempt to find out more, I went to a 
dentist, thinking I may have abscessed teeth. Dr. English was 
on the 2nd floor and I could not climb the stairs, so Erik 
carried me up to the 2nd floor. It has seemed ironic to me that 
Iny heart was so bad at that time, that I had to avoid all physical 
exertion while Erik was so strong that he could carry me up a 
flight of stairs. Then in later life, he should die from a heart 
attack at 67 while I continue to live into my eighties. The 
explanation for this unknown iliness did not come until 1957 when 

read an article in the Mercury Magazine about the symptoms of 
x~ray illness. It happened that Val was working in an x-ray 
laboratory and the doctors there were curing skin diseases with 
x-ray treatments. I had a severe case of psoriasis, although at 
that time, doctors did not know what it was. One skin specialist 
told my mother that it was an infection from the bite of a louse! 
I could see pink spots appear on mother's checks when he said 
that, as she took great pride in keeping us clean. She was angry. 
Dr. Welfelo was his name and that is another memory I do not lose. 
Mother tried all kinds of ointments on the lesions, to no avail. 
30 I took advantage of Val's work at the laboratory to have 
Several therapy sessions with the x-ray doctors. Naturally the 
X-rays went right through my brain as the lesions were located 
all down the lower back of my head. The first reaction was 
complete loss of hair in that area but that eventually grew back 
in again -~ but curly. That was the only good part of the ex- 
perience. The psoriasis was cured but the price I paid for it 
was much higher than I had ever dreamed I would have to pay. The 
worst symptoms were shaking spells that seemed almost like con- 
vulsions, tachycardia, bowel trouble and great weakness. 

As I was only 26 years of age, I became quite despondent, 
looking forward to a life of a heart invalid. However, I decided 
after I had taken a few doses of the medicine, to throw it away. 

I figured that if 1 could not regain some measure of health with- 
out this strong medicine, life was not much worth living. 
uradually i regained some of my health but always had to be very 
careful of any kind of physical or even mental exertion. This 
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was a great blow for a 26 year old, but when one is that sick, 
the only thing that counts is to regain health and strength. 

This unexpected turn of events made for an unhappy 
honeymoon period but Erik showed his sterling qualities by bear~ 
ing with me, never losing patience with me when I was quite 
impossible to live with. It would have been easier to bear if 
we had known what was causing this mysterious ailment. My whole 
personality changed, but the dentist, Dr. English said that.I 
was suffering from acute acidosis and told me to drink lemon 
juice with water -- no sugar. This was my first lesson in bio- 
chemistry. The lemon juice and citrocarbonate that he advised 
me te take acted as a diuretic in effect and gradually I started 
to feel better. I finally got back on my feet and by September 
1925, I felt well enough to take a trip to Minneapolis with Brik 
to visit his folks. They were living in Erik's brother George's 
cabin on top of a hill overlooking Medicine Lake, 12 miles west 
of the city. The climate and the peaceful environment out there 
proved to be very beneficial for my health and I gained 8 pounds 
the first month I was there. I had gone down to 100 pounds from 
118. Erik's family wanted us to move up to Minneapolis and I 
too wanted to stay. It was not an easy decision to make as Erik 
had no prospects for work and he liked the real estate business. 
I was too weak to do anything but housework for which I gradually 
developed the strength. I had fully intended to continue my 
musical career after my marriage but when that wonderful career 
was ruined, I was glad to do anything I could. 

We had been living in a flat at 4860 North Washtenaw 
Avenue in Chicago. Mother, Olga and Mable, a cousin, were still 
there. George and Val had bought a new bungalow in Rogers Park, 
the northern boundary of Chicago. When Erik and I decided to 
stay in Minneapolis, mother broke up housekeeping. I had some of 
her belongings shipped up to Minneapolis, especially dishes, 
silver and cooking utensils. I had bought a lovely Wilton rug 
with the earnings from my New England concert trip, but I could 
not afford to move the Kranich & Bach piano. It would have cost 
$50.00: To collect these items and bring them up to Minneapolis, 
I went back on the train in November and packed them up. While 
Io owas there, Val and I played a trio engagement which earned me 
$15.00. That was enough to pay my round trip to and from Chicago, 


a very lucky circumstance. 
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Erik could not find a good job and that was the only 
time I had seen his spirit crushed. He was always so sanguine 
and happy. He existed on odd jobs and we managed to eat and have 
a roof over our heads by all of us living together. As long as 
Erik's father was able to row the boat and the weather allowed, 
he would go fishing; so we usually had sunfish or croppies for 
dinner and they were delicious. Rolf, Erik's brother, age 16, 
would often bring home a pheasant that he had shot. This also 
made an excellent dinner. Vegetables were very cheap because 
Erik qould buy them directly from the neighboring farmers. 

In November, we rented a three bedroom flat on South 
Lyndale Avenue. Besides Erik and me, there were his parents, 
Ingrid, Rolf and Doris. Ruth roomed at their old friends, Mr. '& 
Mrs. Emil Brohelden's home. The only job she could get was one 
of ushering in a theater. She got $18.00 a week plus a couple 
of free tickets that Erik and I usually used. Audrey was married. 
The parents were both invalids, although not bedridden. There 
was no money for medical help. The Eroheldens were very kind 
people and for Thanksgiving in 1925, they brought over a large 
goose for dinner. I believe it was the first time I ever tasted 
goose. Erik's mother showed me how to cook it. Erik wrote out 
a schedule for the housework that each member of the family was 
to do. Naturally, most of it fell on me as Erik's mother, Dagmar 
was too feeble, although she was only 54 years old. Erik's 
father, George was able to get up early in the morning and make 
breakfast. JI made dinner, kept the living, dining room clean 
besides hallway and bathroom and our own front bedroom. Ingrid 
took care of the two other bedrooms and Doris washed the kitchen 
floor every Saturday. She and.Ingrid did the dishes each evening. 
We sent the laundry out -- so called wet wash which was very 
cheap. We divided the cost. This schedule worked out very well. 

In the meantime, I was slowly but surely losing my 
mind because I had no piano. In an act of desperation, I bought 
a "Schumann" grand piano from a music store that took the Chicago 
piano as a down payment and then we paid $10.00 a month on the 
balance. I do not remember the price, but I know it was years 
before it was paid. , 

In the spring of 1926, the Furuholmen family "went out 
on a limb" and bought a vacant lot next to George's cabin at 
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year earlier. I looked after her as well as Ic 
e 


) 
d took care of her at night. For a full 


and Ingrid ime working 
girl, I still marvel at this feat. One morning in June of 1926, 
Dagmar passed away at the age of 54, breaking up the family circle. 
she was a delightful person and I loved her deeply. It was in 

; . felt 


the spring of 1926 that I became premmant and of course 
rn 


lousy for several months. Philip was bo Jganuary 21, 1927. 


c 
ay 


somehow I muddled through the summer. Then suddenly 
one morning, I realized that Erik's father was in trouble. I went 


up the hill to get help. Fortunately Rolf was home that day. E 
ne and Margaret came, George Sr. had Z 


assed away, 


br 


have one vivid memory of that summer. One day I was 
playing a lot of Norwegian music including folk sones. Erik's 
fathe t 


a 
up I saw tears ene ee down his face. He said to me, "I do not 


know how you can play them so beautifully when you were not born 

in Norway". I feit so sorry for him. He had been a fine violinist 

in his younger days and was very fond of music. So now both of 

Erik's parents were gone. In his will, the father specified 

Ingrid as the one wnoe would get title to the house at the lake 

with the provision that she would take on the responsibility of 

looking after Rolf and Doris. Rolf was 16 and Doris 14. Put 

Ingrid allowed Erik $200.00 toward the work he had put into it, so 
out that we were able to stay there went 
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ed angelic baby David, born 


Getting back to the year 1926, — the hardest one 
to live through, the months spent in the flat on Lyndale Avenue, 
were of course, beset with money worries. I remember cooking soup 


e 
on the same bone twice. Everyone should have the experience of 
st once in his life. At the end of the month 

g R Ss and Erik's work was used up, 

we ate graham mush for supper. Easy on the cook, but a dreary 
Rev. Grefthen called on us in the late PM. 

we felt we had to invite him to stay for dinner, but it was at 


the end of the month, so I went to our grocery store and charged 
a load of groceries and meat. Charge? Whoever heard of such a 
thing? ut we did serve a nice dimer. 


During those tragic months in the summer of 1926 
Rev. Grefthen was a true friend. What we would have done without 
him, I do not know. He arranged everything for us, including 
finding cemetery lots as cheaply as possible. He arranged credi 
for us and the debt was paid off by the children little by little 
Even Rolf paid his share. The debt amounted to about $600 or 


$650 for the funerals and cemetery lots. by a stra coincidence, 


the family received a bequest from a relative in Norway. This 


bequest was about the same amount as the funeral 
looked to me like one of God's miracles. 

The circumstances that led the Furunolmen's to such 
dire poverty was because of the failure of the 
company that George Furuholmen, Sr. nad founded. He had been 
trained in Norway as a mechanical engineer. while living in 5utte, 
he invented an automatic stoker for furnaces that would burn cheap 
coal and coke without any smoke! ‘The family moved to Minneapolis 
to start the company in that city. All his savings went into that 
project but World War I interfered in a fatal way. The iron and 
other necessary items could not be obtained so everything was 
lost. What a tragic life this gifted man lived! His invention 
came about 70 years too early. If it could have been prought out 
at this time when the environment is of grave concern to everyone, 
J am sure this device would have been a great success. Phe patent 
has, of course, expired by this time. He had named the comnany 
"Fram", a Norwegian word meaning "Forward". 

I had no friends in Minneapolis except a cousin on 
father's side of the family -- his grand niece to be exact. Her 
name was Hermina Hermanson Hartig. She had been married to a 
classmate at the University of Minnesota Medical School, Ui. Huge 
Hartig. She was a real music lover and later on in 1926, she 
all four of her children to teach. She was indeed a friend and we 
associated with her very frequently during the years we lived in 
Minneapolis. Her husband had just been killed in an automobile 
accident shortly before I arrived there. I was sorry 1 never had 


an opportunity to meet him. He had been a prominent surgeon. 39 


5 


through this contact, I soon procured more piano Students and things 


were looking up for me. 
J took the street car to the various homes where 
taught. ‘That was impossible to do late 


x 
too numerous. But Erik's luck did not turn until Jdaruary, 192? , 
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the very week that T was in the hospital for the 4 iis. wr Pars 
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What a blessings it was to have steady work ani & regular 
v : é 


His new work was as a draftsma 
attended the Univ. of Minne 
and had experience in that field -- 


Gisholt Company and later at th 


was the jot that brought him t 
in the Export Dept. and when that was closed down, he lost nis jot, so 
he went into real estate which worked well for awhile but when 1 met 

him in 1923, tusiness was very slow erik remained with the “inneapolis 
‘eat Regulator Company until the year 1937 except for a couple years in 
the worst part of the “is Depression". ‘fo tell all atout that dark 

period would take a separate article. ‘Suffice it te sxy 
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YAS always singin: just for the joy of it. ne Wes two months: short of 
her 67th birthday. Tne cause of her Jea as careor of the tledder. 
In 1931 I had accepted the position of organist ani cheir 


director of our Churc Concordia Lutheran in i: ortheact Vinneapolis. 


laf Grefthen had pressured me to do so as early as 1970, but 1 
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was still so weak and nervous from the effects of the 1925 Lreakdown 


that I refused the offer. Rev. Grefthen was an old Pamily a 
from the years the family had spent in ‘utte, Montana. in cramer! 
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Yagstrom's tungalow of $35.00 a month. airs. iagstrom was a widow 
with two teenage children, Ruth and Lilly. She had fixed up her attic 
so she and her children could live there and rented out the five roo 
downstairs. I gradually had to reduce my lesson rates from Pls SON 
*.75. Erik picked up a little extra money ty selling oi1. ‘hat winter 


of 1933-34, Ingrid and Doris lived with us and I hired a full time maid 


named Leona Rice 
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or had duties to perform at Church. Leona was the daughter of a 
Free Methodist minister from Painesville, Minnesota, a small town 
west of Minneapolis. I paid her $1.50 a week plus her board, 
room, piano lessons and music. She was a lovely girl and I wish 
I knew whatever happened to her after she left. I gave her a 
lot of time off as she was active in her Church. That year I had 
to store my piano, as Mrs. Hagstrom had one and there was no room 
for mine. With 10 people in a house with one bathroom, there 
were problems. As usual, we moved out to Medicine Lake in the 
summer. The winter of 1931-1932, we lived with a middle aged 
couple from our Church named Rustad. Here we had a different 
arrangement. We rented a big bedroom on second floor and also 
boarded with the Rustads. That left me very free for going out 
as Mrs. Rustad would baby sit. All this we had for $75.00 a month! 

After Erik and friends had winterized the cabin at 
Medicine Lake, we quit moving back and forth. That was a relief. 
It must have been in 1934 that this was done. Our plan at that 
time was for me to ride into Minneapolis with him in the morning. 
By this time, he had been re-hired at Minneapolis Honeywell Heat 
Regulator Company. (The extended name was due to a merger with 
the Honeywell Company from Indiana.) Erik would drop me off at 
the YWCA on Thursdays. There I found a lovely grand piano that 
I could practice on but equally important was the fact that I 
could indulge in a real tub bath: That cost $.25. We did not 
have running water or any plumbing at the cabin. We did have a 
rain barrel to catch the rain water but our drinking water we had 
to pump from a common well a short distance from the house. 

One bad experience occurred in November, 1930 when 
Lenore had double pneumonia and Philip had a serious infection 
in both ears. At that time, we were living in a five room 
bungalow with our landlord occupying one bedroom and eating his 
meals with us. This way we paid only $10.00 a month rent and 
thus managed to pay for our first new car -- a model A. Ford. We 
had been living in a lovely five room, plus glassed in front 
porch, on Hayes Street on the northeast side of Minneapolis. I 
liked this house the best of any we had, before or after. That 
rent was $50.00 a month. Our landlord in the next house was 
named Joe Haman, a retired carpenter. This was not an ideal 
arrangement especially with two very sick children and I also 
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had the flu. When Lenore took a turn for the worse, we finally 
called Olga to come and help. At that time Olga was Dean of 

Women at Bethany College in Mankato. She left her duties at the 
college and came immediately to the rescue. What I would have 

done without her, I do not know. God provided the answer in bring- 
ing Olga back to us when we desperately needed her. I doubt that 
Lenore would have survived without the round the clock care that 
this gave her. I took care of her in the daytime and Olga at 
night. 

In the meantime, Philip improved rapidly after we took 
him to an ear specialist who punctured both ear drums, allowing 
the pus to drain out. He stayed in his erib for several more 
days, very quiet and not demanding much attention. Hermina was 
cur doctor. She had returned to school after Hugo's death and 
received her degree in Pediatrics. This illness was a close call 
for Lenore but she made it. Another thing I will not forget is 
the way she would sing Christmas carols while she was recuperating 
in her buggy or crib, too weak to sit up but not too weak to sing -- 
always in perfect fidelity to the pitch and rhythm. She was 20 
months at the time. It was very touching and was an indication 
of her gallant spirit -- a spirit she has always displayed 
throughcut her life, despite much adversity. 

Another wonderful girl who came to our house on certain 
days was a girl named Ruth Oas. She was a delightful and pretty 
girl (strawberry blond) who was entirely trustworthy. She even 
came out to Medicine Lake on Wednesday nights with Erik and stayed 
thru till Friday or Saturday morning. That gave me Thursdays to 
do my work in Minneapolis and play for the choir at night. She, 
like Leona, could do any kind of work that I would ask her to do. 
Try that nowadays: I have done so and it does not work. Ruth 
married an entomologist who had graduated from the University of 
Minnesota. Ruth also attended the University for a year or two. 
The last I heard from her (about 1937) they were living in the 
Washington, D. C. area. 

One incident happened while we lived at Rustad's home 
that I cannot forget, was the day Lenore got lost. She and 
Philip (who always knew where he was) went to a nearby grocery 
store and she lagged behind Philip and so failed to turn the 
corner. She eventually went so far that she was at the city 
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limits. A woman found her running along the street crying. She 
was not yet three years old. I was not at home so Mrs. Rustad 
called the police. ‘They carried Lenore into the house and as it 
was the Christmas season, as usual she was singing Christmas 
songs. Poor Mrs. Rustad was a complete nervous wreck. She was 
a nervous woman anyway and I do not know how she stood having 
those two lively youngsters around. Sometimes I have a guilty 
conscience, feeling I imposed on her too much. The Rustad living 
room was quite large so I brought my piano with me and I did my 
teaching there. 

After the house at Medicine Lake was winterized, we 
did not move back into the city every autumn. The house was 
heated by a circulating heater in the living room and a soft 
coal stove (a very small one) in the kitchen. I did my cooking 
on an electric 2 burner plate and an electric casserole. [I 
cooked a whole dinner in that cooker, a cooker of such high 
quality that it is still in good working condition. We got along 
fine with this heating and cooking method even in the winter of 
1935-1936 when the temperature did not go above zero for a whole 
month} There were also mountains of snow. JI missed only one 
Sunday at Church and that was in January after the worst snow 
storm of the season. There was no way we could get out of our 
snowbound home. I was glad for an excuse to stay home as that 
is when I started my 3rd pregnancy and I was unbelievably ill. 
I could not have possibly played that morning. That was also 
the winter that Philip broke his leg above the knee when he was 
skiing down the hill. He ran into a tree where the ski run 
turned and he could not negotiate the turn at his high speed. 
It was on a Thursday, so I was in the city and did not know about 
it till 9:00 pm. That was the end of the choir practice that 
night. 

The accident happened just when Erik came home about 
5:00 pm. He took him into the Northwestern Hospital (where ali 
three children were born) where he stayed for seven weeks in 
traction. I was so miserably ill with the 3rd pregnancy that I 
really thought I would have to ask for a leave of absence from 
my Church work. But when this accident happened, I had to stick 
it out. It was a nightmarish winter because of the below zero 
temperatures, snow, Phil's accident and my illness. One night I 
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was out in -30 temperature and I really thought I would not make 
it to Church -- but thankfully I did. A longer walk I am sure 
would have killed me. In this instance, it was a Lenten Service, 
Ash Wednesday, I think -- so I had to be in Church to play. 
Although Erik was working, we still needed my income, especially 
with the hospital and doctor bills coming in. The amounts were 
SO small compared to now, they look like nothing, but so were 
incomes. 

It must have been in 1934 that I made one more effort 
to get back my former health and strength. This time I went to 
Dr. Ranoe, the same one I had met at Tjernagels in 191”. He was 
a naprapath who used different kinds of treatments like diathermy, 
violet and infra red rays and one I had never heard of before -- 
galvanic. He applied a metal disk on my back and a wet bag of 
something (I do not know what), but it felt like wet sand on my 
chest. Through tnis he passed an electric current which went 
through my heart. A peculiar metallic taste was produced in my 
mouth. After oniy a few of these treatments, I had an entirely 
different feeling in my chest. I had lots of room to breathe and 
I felt much stronger. 1 could even run a few steps, something I 
had not been able to do since 1924. Dr. Nordland, my medical 
doctor had called my heart disease "myocarditis". As 1 understand 
it, this is a weakened muscle condition. This new development was 
a great relief. Dr. Rance said in explanation of the treatment, 
that it contracted the heart muscles thus making them stronger, 
just as any muscle gets stronger when they are flexed. I could 
hardiy believe what had happened to me. It proves that sometimes 
modern miracles still do happen threugh God's leading. Unfor- 
cunately it did not ease my nervousness. 

Then Or. Ranoe started prescribing a new product called 
vitamins. i had never heard of them before either. This treat- 
ment had such an immediate effect on my health that it seemed 
almost miraculous alse. I discarded the aspirin and never again 
had to use them except occasionally when playing big difficult 
jobs like playing the Messiah. later in life. So here was another 
person for whom I have thanked God. 

Dr. Ranoe gave me back my health and a fuller life, 
although 1 never cid get back to the level of again playing for 


people like Franz Wagner and Dr. Lulek. These two men had every- 
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thing to do with forming my musical concepts. Most of the 
music I performed with them was music by composers of the 19th 
century plus a few 20th century composers. Bach was somewhat 
neglected although I did memorize and play the Prelude - Fugue in 
C minor for my jury examination in 1919. Also the Toccato in G 
Major as well as the 5 Movement Toccato in D Minor arranged by 
Arthur Whiting. What presumption on the part of Whiting: But I 
loved that piece especially the Adagio movement. But when I 
started studying organ in earnest, I of course, learned many 

Bach works. 

As for my organ training, it was like my beginning 
piano -- very sketchy. I had to figure out many things for myself 
although I had had five lessons from Hugh Porter at the Conserva- 
tory in the summer of 1919. Porter was later the head of the 
Organ Department at Union Theological Seminary, but Rupert Sircom 
was the first organist I had ever heard who inspired me to work 
hard at also mastering the organ. His playing of the Passacaglia 
- Fugue in C Minor by Bach was the music that moved me so much 
that I never again felt like the organ was just an easy way to 
have a steady income and get students. But to get in the amount 
of practice needed to master a composition with those famous 
Bach dimensions present in it, was an enormous problem. Living 
most of the time at Medicine Lake was bad enough (13 miles from 
Church) but worse yet, the Church was heated only on Sundays or 
for other special occasions. Thermostatic controls were not in 
general use at that time so if it was zero outside, it could not 
have been much more than 40 or 50 degrees inside. Erik conceived 
the idea of building a wooden frame with canvas stretched over 
it, thus forming a tent to place over the console. I then would 
set two electric heaters on the floor, one on each side of the 
pedal board. After a few minutes, I could play without wearing 
gloves. Usually I would spend three hours inside that tent and 
even then it seemed like I had only scratched the surface of the 
music I wanted to learn, but I did learn and in those days of 
unsophisticated listeners, I was considered a marvelous organist. 
Even the first Sunday I played at Concordia Church, Mrs. Grefthen 
came down the aisle with tears rolling down her checks, saying 
"it was so beautiful". Imagine what it was like six years later 


when I played my last service there. I could not count the 
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number of people who were crying. No wonder I hated to leave 
Minneapolis. Nevertheless there had been close to 7 years cf 
complete musical stagnation, years of frustration, before God in 
His mercy led me to the right doctor. 

Medical doctors will not believe me (and many other 
people too) when I tell them about my experience with x-ray ill- 
ness and my dramatic recovery. Only one doctor has listened to 
me and acted accordingly. He is Dr. Evan Barton of Presbyterian- 
St. Lukes Hospital in Chicage. I have not been able to avoid 
x-ray completely and everytime I do, I break down with the same 
old symptoms as in the original experience except not nearly as 
bad. From the time of regaining my health until 1936, life in 
Minneapolis was very pleasant and we made many wonderful friends. 
Besides the intimate friendship between us and the Hartig family, 
there were Gladys and Arthur Olsen, the latter having a beautiful 
baritone voice. He had friends who were excellent singers so for 
some time, we had a mixed quartette for wnich I played, as well 
as for Arthur's solo work. I am still in touch with the Olsens. 
Hermina passed away nine years ago at the age of &6. TI still 
keep in touch with her youngest daughter Betty Wiljamaa. when I 
was in Minneapolis in 1979, I had dinner at Marjorie's home. She 
had lost her husband in January. The next thing I heard from her, 
she wrote to tell me she had remarried -- this time to a retired 
math professor from the University of California. Her first 
husband had been an orthopedic surgeon ~-- Marjorie herself an 
ovstetrician-gynecologist and surgeon. They were both famous 
doctors in the twin city area. As if these accomplishments were 
not enough, Marjorie had been one of my best piano and organ 
students. She was a multi-talented person. 

In 1981, Lenore took me on a trip to northern Minnesota 
where we visited Betty and Leo Wiljamaa and also Rachel Thompson, 
Hermina'’s sister. I have kept in touch with her also throughout 
all these vears. Betty and Leo have a lovely summer retreat at 
Lake Vermillion, ower, Minnesota. Rachel passed away 14 years 
ago and so in my old age, most all of my friends are younger 


than I am. It gets lonely at times and nostalgia overcomes me. 
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The favors that Hermina extended to me while I lived in Minneapolis 
included the use of her spacious and beautiful home in which to 
hold my student piano recitals and even give lessons. She had 

a fine grand piano. Then she would very often have us over for 
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a sumptuous dinner. They were always superb. (Hermina had a 
full time maid while her children were young.) In turn, they 
enjoyed coming out to Medicine Lake for swimming and boating. 
Another thing I loved was that Hermina often had Sunday evening 
musicales at her home to which we were always invited and of 
course, I played. We met many interesting people at these 
musicales and also other relatives, usually from other places, 
but all of them were descendants of my father's sister, Anna Hus. 

By 1935, Erik was getting along fine at the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Heat Regulator Company. They had put him in charge of 
a new department, the fabrication of items made from plastics 
which was a comparatively new field then. The winter of 1936 
finally gave way to spring and summer as it always does and by 
that time, I was feeling just fine again. David was born on 
October 6, my 38th birthday. He was my biggest baby -- 8 pounds, 
15 ounces! Philip was age 9% and Lenore 74 at the time he was 
born. What a happy time it was for all of us including Olga who 
took care of the family during the 10 days I was in the hospital. 
But even then, things were not all easy as I contracted a kidney 
infection while in the hospital. Dr. Larson said it was due to 
a nurse not sterilizing the instrument used when she catheterized 
me. But I put the blame squarely on him because I did not need 
that procedure any more this time than I did after Philip and 
Lenore were born. My kidneys had been functioning perfectly. 

I would not even mention this if this incident had not 
resulted in another long period of ill health. Although I re- 
covered from the acute infection, it left me with a chronic one. 
I did not want to take any more medicine because I was nursing 
David and did not want the medicine to be going into the milk. 
But in August of 1937, Dr. Larson prescribed a new kind of 
medicine which made me deathly ill. So once more my health was 
on the skids after working for years to build it up. Sulfa was 
the new medicine. Another thing I did not like was that Dr. Larson 
x-rayed me at 8 months. He thought that maybe I was carrying 
twins and he wanted to know. Thank God, it was not earlier in 
the pregnancy. Recent discoveries have revealed that this is a 
dangerous thing to do -- for the baby. Very many early x-rayed 
babies later develop leukemia. 
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In July of 1937, George Goddard telephoned and asked 
if Erik would accept a position in Chicago. Of course, Erik 
wanted to take it although I was not overjoyed at the prospect. 
But I wanted to let Erik do as he wished, so he accepted. But 
in fact, I was very sad to think of leaving Minneapolis where we 
had spent 12 very happy years -- happy in spite of many hardships. 
In the long run, it was probably good that we came back to where 
so many of my own relatives lived. Besides the Goddards, there 
were the Reids in Southern Wisconsin and Stella and Harold Klein. 
Later the Bros and Dicksons were all a part of the "clan". I 
also hated to leave my class of piano students, Two of them even 
considered commuting to Chicago, so they could continue their 
lessons with me, but common sense prevailed. 

The next big question came up "how should we get all 
our belongings moved to Lombard?" The company where Erik was to 
work did not offer to move us, so we took the cheapest method we 
could and that was to do it ourselves. Erik bought a large size 
4 wheel trailer from Ingrid's husband, Paul Levarson. We got 
most of our household goods loaded on to that trailer, including 
my grand piano. That was an epic trip that we will never forget. 
We had six blowouts on the tires of the trailer! It took us 2% 
days of slow driving to get to Lombard. This was the suburb 
where the Goddards lived, so we rented a 6 room house in the 
same town. We took Philip with us in our 1935 Ford and he was 
indispensable. Every time a tire would blow out, we left him 
with the trailer while we went and looked for tires and food. He 
Sat under the trailer out of the hot sun, stoical as always. Olga 
took the train with Lenore and David. Bed never looked as good 
as it did the midnight we arrived in Lombard. Our first home was 
at 19 N. Elizabeth Street, a good sized house but cold as a barn. 

With incredible bad luck, I came down with a case of 
amebic dysentery, a devastating illness that took a lot out of 
me and which was probably the reason I fell sick with glandular 
fever. These two illnesses following so soon after the damage I 
had received from the sulfa drug put me in a state of semi- 
invalidism for a year. During the worst part of the glandular 
fever, Val was kind enough to take care of me in her home. I 
walked around in my bedroom slippers much of the time and with no 
support for my arches, they broke down. This was corrected with 
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arch supports -- an expense that I still have to bear. It seems 
that when one loses one's health, many other things follow. 

To say I was discouraged is putting it mildly. I called 
a chiropractic doctor from Glen Ellyn to help me cope with all 
these illnesses and he was very good, not only at adjusting the 
Spine but also knew a great deal about nutrition. His name wasEl- 
merW.Hicks. Through this contact, I met his wife Inez who was 
the choir director at the lst M. E."Church in Glen Ellyn. She 
needed an organist and as soon as I was able to do so, I took on 
that assignment. Inez and I were fast friends until she died in 
1970. She was a well trained singer and I played all her accom- 
paniments during this time. We did many a program together. How- 
ever, the infected glands in my neck never cleared up and every 
winter I would have flare-ups. One MD in Elmhurst years later, 
was sure it was TB, but a biopsy failed to prove that. That 
same autumn of 1937 brought scarlet fever to our home when 
Lenore came down with it. She missed quite a few days of school 
but recovered with only a minor complication. So it will be 
seen that our first year in Lombard was fraught with hardships. 
I was grateful that Philip and David did not contract scarlet 
fever. We were quarantined when Lenore was ill, in fact Erik and George 
stayed at a neighbor of the Goddards. They also had the disease 
so Erik could not live there. ** 

I stayed at the M. E. Church for three years and very 
pleasant ones they were. I was paid $5.00 a Sunday. Many 
weddings and funerals took place in this Church as it was a 
large congregation and I was kept busy. Also the choir performed 
"The Messiah" every Christmas. But when I heard that a Lutheran 
Church in Elmhurst needed an organist, I thought I should go 
there, being a Lutheran myself. In 1938, we moved from Elizabeth 
Street to 303 South Lombard Avenue, a very small home -- in fact, 
very inadequate for a family of five, but we did keep warm there. 
There was only one closet in the house but there was an attic 
and basement where we could store things. It had a pleasant 
screened in front porch which helped, at least in summer. My 
change of organ position made it possible for us to attend Church 
as a family once more. While I was at the M. E. Church, the rest 
of the family attended Grace Lutheran Church in Glen Ellyn. The 
Goddards were members there too. I started at Redeemer Lutheran 
* Methodist Episcopal “x Lenore was removed to the Goddard home where Olga 


took care of all ‘= scarlet fever victims. 
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Church in September, 1940, not too auspiciously, I might say. That was because 
the Jr. choir director, a young woman who thought it her duty to show me how to 
play hymns. Also the minister's wife, Mrs. Setzer, agreed with Corinne. So 1 
firmly informed them that if I could not play hymns the way I knew they should 
be played, I would not stay and play. The upshot of this was that Rev. Setzer 
called a congregational meeting, at which a recording of a service was played. 
This record came from the Seminary in St. louis. All the points I had‘tried to 
explain about hymn playing and singing were brought out in this recording. It 
was a big victory for me but Corinne still tried to make life unpleasant for me, 
so one night Rev. Setzer called us both into his office and made her apologize 
to me. The meeting ended in tears but it cleared the air and from then on, every- 


thing went along smoothly for several years. 


Only when Mrs. Kohn came in as choir director, did I feel uncomforta- 
ble. The first senior choir director was excellent and we got along just fine. 
Here too, I was organist for the annual presentation of "The Messiah"' but sung 
by the combined choirs of different churches in Elmhurst and other towns. This 
was an exhausting jub but I did it for several years. I retired from that position 


when I retired from Redeemer Lutheran Church in 1955. 


During all these years, I was a member of two musical clubs (and still 
am), the Chicago Woman's Musical Club and the Glen Ellyn Musicians Club, both of 
them stimulating and enjoyable. It seems I was on almost every program in one 
capacity or another, expecially in Glen Ellyn. I had my beloved trio--cello, 
violin and piano. One violinist was Irene Weller and occasionally Irene Grimshaw. 
Our cellist was Val, of course. Our biggest triumph was the day we played the 
“Dumky" trio by Dvorak at the Chicago Woman's Musical Club. The guest of honor 
that day was Desire DePauw, at that time the conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. He came back stage and complimented Val on her beautiful tone. I was 
so thrilled for her. DePauw continued, "I was planning to leave after hearing 
one movement but decided to stay for all of it. ‘I think it is wonderful that 
you play just for the enjoyment of it and not because you have to." 

I had also joined the "American Guild of Organists", 


the "Chicago Club of Women Organists", and the "Van Dusen Organ 
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Club" at the American Conservatory of Music. I studied with 
Mr. Van Dusen for a few weeks and my longest uninterrupted 
period of organ study. I played at several of their regular 
meetings but resigned from the organ clubs when I resigned from 
Redeemer. So one can see what I mean by the word "sketchy". I 
do not talk about it to other organists who have studied for 
years, have degrees, etc. If they ask where I got my "degrees" 
(plural form), I have to tell the truth. TI have none. 

Erik and I had several wonderful trips in the years 
following my retirement from Redeemer Church. I am so glad we 
took them when we did as our years together were numbered. It 
is good one cannot look into the future. I would never have 
believed our wedded life would be over in 38 years and 1 month. 
tf had no idea that his health was failing. He had had a very 
dangerous operation in 1943 when a stone, the size of a baseball, 
was removed from his bladder. That time he was in the hospital 
14 weeks and it took a whole year for the incision to completely 
heal. This took place at Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago. Anna 
came down from Wisconsin to take care of him. Dr. Merrick was 
the surgeon. 

During the years from 1938 to 1944, Erik had been 
working in the Engineering Department of the Chicago Molded 
Products Company in Chicago. He became very knowledgeable about 
the burgeoning plastics industry. He was asked to write a chapter 
about it in a forthcoming book by a New York man named Chase. 
Erik was one of the few engineers who was excellent in the use 
of English. I never had to help or correct his work in any way. 
It was always beautifully written. He was also asked to teach a 
class in plastics fabrication at Northwestern University in 
Evanston. This he did at night and he had large classes of 
students -- mostly men. 

While he was there, his students organized a club which 
they called "N. W. University Plastics Club". Erik was made 
honorary president. One time they had a banguet at which Erik 
was the guest of honor. There were 200 present at this Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Event. I basked in reflected glory. Giving lectures 
on the subject was also a common occurrence. One time I went with 
him when he was lecturing at a men's club in a northern suburban 
Church. The M. C. introduced him as "Erik Furholmen, who lives 
in Lombard, attends Church in Elmhurst, works in Chicago and 
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teaches in Evanston”. This brought a hearty laugh from the 
audience. Erik continued to commute from Cincinnati to Evanston 
after we moved to the Ohio city in May 1944. He took a night 
train from Cincinnati, leaving his car at the railroad station, 
lecturing for four hours on Monday night and then returned to 
Cincinnati in time for work on Tuesday morning. 

The two years that we lived in Cincinnati, I had more 
time to practice the piano and added many great compositions to 
my repertoire. I substituted occasionally in a Church but did 
not have a permanent position. I did do some teaching in the 
suburb where we lived -- a place known as Indian Hill. Erik had 
taken the position of "Chief Engineer and Works Manager" for the 
"Cincinnati Advertising Products Company" -- a position which 
paid twice as much as any he had had before. It was the first 
time in our married life that we had more money than we needed 
to live on, so when we moved back to Lombard in 1946, we had 
saved $5500 to pay down on our $12,500. House. 

One of the families in Indian Hill that engaged me to 
teach their son, was a family named Chatfield. This was the only 
time in my life that I had any close contact with a real honest 
to goodness millionaire. John Chatfield was a good student and 
when we moved away, they were dismayed. They invited me to teach 
in a private boys' school in Indian Hill which I turned down, 
fearing it would be too much work along with my home duties. 

Mrs. Chatfield asked me “why don't you hire a cook?"! Wonder 

what I would do with a cook. I am afraid that would be more work 
than doing the work myself. However, I have often regretted the 
decision not to at least try teaching at that school. Fear is a 
bad thing to carry around and I was afraid for my health, which 
was good at the time. The idea was too new for me and I was 
afraid of trying that too. However, I did hire a black woman to 
come in to clean and iron. I never have seen such beautiful iron- 
ing by anyone. besides the Chatfields, I had the daughter of 

one of their servants and the 3 daughters of a family named Stevens. 
Lastly Penny Dowman and Catherine Littmann, daughter of our pastor 
and wife. We fraternized frequently. Our home in Indian Hill 

was a large 5 room bungalow which had been the caretaker's home 

of the 18 acre estate on which it was situated. The beautiful 
grounds made it seem like we were living in a park. Back of the 
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property was a tract of virgin woods, where in summer, we could 
pick wild blackberries, wild flowers, etc. It was an idyllic 
location and again I hated to leave it when we moved back to 
Erik's magnet -- Chicago and suburbs. 

Philip graduated from high school there, Lenore returned 
to Glenbard West in Glen Ellyn and David back to St. Johns 
Parochial School in Lombard. i3efore we could move into the house 
we had bought in February 1946, the five of us lived in five 
different places. Erik lived with his good friends, Rudy and 
Minnie Gustafson in Chicago, Philip in Cincinnati with friends 
from our Church. I spent April in San Antonio, Texas with Connie 
and Ed Bro, Lenore at Goddards, David with John and Charlotte 
Sullivan in Lombard. We finally moved into our home at 70 South 
Grace Street in June 1946. 

When Erik's contract at Cincinnati was up, he was 
offered a position in Chicago with a new plastics manufacturing 
firm owned by a man named Harry Scheer. He did not know how to 
go about it himself as he knew little about plastics, so he 
engaged Erik for that work which lasted one year. Then he let 
nim go as he had learned what he needed to know. I was angry 
about this but Erik wanted to start his own business anyway. 

After moving into our beautiful brick home in Lombard, 
I was soon back into all kinds of musical activities. I was 
busier then than I had ever been in my life. I had to turn away 
dezens of students, and much to my regret, also an opportunity 
to accompany a fine cellist from Northwestern University. Also, 
I was recommended by George Perlman, a Chicago violin teacher, 
to accompany Roman Totenberg, the principal violinist of the 
Philadelphia Symphony on a concert trip. The fee was to be 
$50.00 a concert, 3 concerts a week -- not much by today's 
standards, but not bad then, 1948. 

I never made much money with my music, but I certainly 
did enjoy what I did. Besides the trio playing, accompanying 
and organ work I:did during the late 1940's and 1950's, Val and 
I had an opportunity to play an antique musical instrument called 
"Psalmodecon". Our friend, Charlotte Sullivan, owned 4 of them, 
each one a different size but all of them with only one string. 
Charlotte played the smallest one, pitched higher for the melody 
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of the piece. played the alto size, Bertha Larson the tenor 
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and Val the Bass. The instruments were used to lead the sing- 
ing of hymns in Medieval Churches before the organ came into 
general use. Try as I would, I could not find any information 
about these instruments in any library in Chicago, but on a trip 
to the East in 1941 and Washington, D. C., I finally found the 
information I wanted in the Library of Congress. One time we 
played a program for the Federated Music Clubs in Convention at 
a hotel in Chicago. When we finished our program, I asked the 
audience what it sounded like. With one voice, they replied "an 
organ". An interesting experience. At times, we would dress in 
Norwegian costumes as the original instruments had come from 
Norway. There were no notes to read. Instead, a numeral system 
was used which is difficult to describe, but we really had to 
know the song we were playing. 

Of course our trio was our foremost activity in ensemble 
work, but unfortunately, Irene moved to California and Val took 
to politics. It made me sad to give up our beloved ensemble 
playing. In the meantime, David was studying the celio with 
Frances Quackenbush of Elmhurst and with whom he made rapid pro- 
gress. He was soon playing in the Elmhurst Symphony and in his 
sophomore year at high school, he auditioned and was accepted 
in the Chicago Youth Symphony. His last 2 years of high school, 
he spent at Western Military Academy in Alton, Illinois, an 
excellent military high school which he enjoyed. There he played 
in the Alton Civic Symphony whose director was a cellist in the 
St. Louis Symphony. This man became David's teacher. 

In the meantime, Lenore had been teaching herself and 
to my amazement memorized and played letter perfectly, several 
Preludes and Fugues from the Well Tempered Clavier by 3ach. I 


certainly had no time to give her lessons nor did she need them 


from me. “ut in her senior year at high school, she studied with 
Dr. Groom at Wheaton College -- toth piano and organ. This did 


not last long as she had to go to work to help raise money for 
college, but these ries will have to go into their life 
histories. Philip became 3a master of the French horn but sold 
the horn and bought a gun -- another story. 


So life went on pleasantly if somewhat difficult 


. 


financially. In 1947 or 1948, Erik and a friend started up 


their own company for the manufacture of plastic items. The 
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friend's name was Norman Nelson whom Erik had met at the United 
Lutheran Church in Oak Park. They named the new company "Furnel, 
Inc." They invested $1000. to incorporate at $10.00 a share. 
It was tough going at first and it was providential that I had 
enough work to help keep our household afloat financially. Erik 
had always wanted to own his own business and when Norman sold 
out his shares to him, he really did own his own business. The 
name "Furnel" was made up of the first syllables of each of. 
their names. It took several years to build it up to where our 
living expenses were covered by the income, but Erik was very 
happy about it. Whenever David was around, Erik gradually in- 
troduced him to the details of the business. 

In 1956 the youngest son of Rev. John Moldstad of 
Chicago came to Lombard to canvass the area for the purpose of 
seeing if there were enough people interested in founding a new 
Lutheran Church on the north side. I directed the choir in St. 
Marks Lutheran Church in 1924-25 until the x-ray illness struck 
me down and I had to resign. This was Rev. John Moldstads 
Church. I enjoyed the people there very much. Rev. Robert, 
the son, enlisted our help as well as other people in Lombard 
to ring doorbells. The result was that a new Church was started 
on Main and Sunset Streets in 1956, although for 2 or 3 years, 
services were held in a neighboring grade school -- Pleasant 
Lane. So, of course, I had to volunteer to play the piano -- 
later the organ for 14 years. There was no choir so I did not 
mind. As soon as a choir was formed, I resigned as that is the 
part of organ work I do not like. Olga taught Sunday School but 
much to our sorrow, she died suddenly from a heart attack in 
May 1959. Hers was the first funeral to be held from St. Timothy 
Lutheran Church building. How terribly we missed this saintly 
sister. She was only 65 years of age. 

It was during these years that Erik and I were able 
to take many delightful trips together. He also took 3 trips to 
Norway. In 1957 Olga and I both planned to also go, but to 
Germany first. Lenore and David were both in Germany at the 
time; she working in the special services of the army, he playing 
cello in the 7th Army Symphony. They both had great times during 
their 2 year stint. But again in 1957 misfortune struck me -- a 
stubborn case of the flu with ear complications. JI did not 
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recover in time to go as planned. Then as things turned out, 

my Kind sister Louise passed away from leukemia. So Olga and I 
were glad our plans had not materialized. Louise's death would 
have ruined our pleasure anyway. Then in September 1962, Erik 
and I got our passports to take a trip together but business 
forced him to give up our plans. So we settled on a spring trip 
instead, but again my unlucky experiences continued as Erik died 
in January of 1963. 

I often marvel at the good luck many people have -- no 
serious illnesses -- no loss of jobs -- healthy children, etc. 
They can do anything they please, but I am grateful for the good 
years, the good times and above all, the faith in God's protec- 
tion through good and bad times. His grace is the most important 
spiritual gift we could ever have. It has brought me to peace of 
mind and heart that no other gift could have given me. 

One event took place in 1953 that I can never erase 
from my memory. On January 6, Erik and Lenore were on their way 
to work in Chicago when our Mercury car was struck by one of 
the fast trains -- The Aurora-Elgin Electric Train Company. The 
crossing signals were not working, no#® the bells, not the gates 
or the flashing red lights. Nor could they see very far down 
the tracks because of buildings. There was nothing to do but to 
step on the gas and given a couple seconds more, Erik would have 
made it across the tracks safely; but the train struck the rear 
of the car, throwing: Lenore along the right of way. It seems 
like a miracle that Lenore was not killed as she could have been 
thrown against the iron gate, or under the wheels of the train 
or against the brick wall of the first building. None of these 
things happened but she did get a concussion and very painful 
abrasions on one side of her body. There was a gash on the back 
of her head which required 14 stitches. She was in the hospital 
one month but did not work for Several months. rik held on to 
the wheel and was not injured -- just badly shaken up. This 
accident was settled out of court with a settlement of about 
$8000, most of which went to Lenore. 

That summer, Lenore, David and I took a trip out to 
Colorado, stopping wherever we felt like stopping and really 
had a very enjoyable trip. We visited Lenore's friends, the 
Karrys, people she had met in 1950 while attending summer school 
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at the Colorado College of Fine Arts in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Virginia Goddard and Lenore had gone together to the school. 
Lenore was also privileged to attend a 2 week choir conducting 
seminar taught by John Findlay Williamson, an experience which 
affected her deeply. We arrived at Louise and Martins home, 

flat broke on our way home from Colorado, so I had to borrow 
$10.00 from Martin to buy gas for the rest of the trip. 

The year 1953 was the year I also learned to drive a 
car. We had never owned two cars and as Erik always drove to 
work in the car.we had, there was no opportunity to learn. I 
might add that all desire to learn disappeared with my youth. 
While Lenore, David and I were on our trip to Colorado, Erik 
bought an old DeSoto as he could not conduct his business without 
one. On a Sunday PM in August of 1953, Erik announced to me that 


“now it is time for you to learn to drive’ I objected strenuously 


but to no avail. He made me go with him to Army Trail Road 
where there was not much traffic. We found an empty parking lot 
by a school and there I practiced shifting gears for 15 or 20 
minutes. Then I drove out to my sister Sarah's farm home and 
spent the rest of the PM visiting. Erik drove home. Much to my 
surprise, I passed my first test with no trouble. How wonderful 
it was to be independent and not have to bother other people for 
rides. So I must say I am grateful to Erik for "making" me 
learn to drive. 

This car-train accident delayed Lenore's return to 
school a whole year, but in the fall of 1954 (after a trip to 
Europe) she entered the graduate school of Music at Northwestern 
University, studying with a fine teacher, Harold Van Horne. She 
had graduated from Valparaiso University in 1951, majoring in 
piano and German. In the spring of 1955, she won first place 
in the commencement contest conducted in March. In May she 
played Beethoven's 4th Concerto, lst Movement, at the big event. 
Lenore received her master's degree in piano performance in 
1956 after presenting a recital at the University. She was also 
elected to Pi Kappa Lambda -- an honorary musical fraternity, 

a society with both male and female members. 

That was the year I also decided I had had enough of 
organ playing so resigned September 1 of that year. David 
attended St. Olaf College in 1954-55, then enlisted in the army. 
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This led eventually to becoming a cellist in the 7th Army 
Symphony until 1958. Both Lenore and David came hom in 1958 -- 
Lenore to get married to Bruce Mack -- David to Bethany College, 
a junior college. He graduated from there in 1959. Returning 
to St. Olaf after much pressure from them to come back, he did 
that. But after a concert trip in the winter, he came down with 
a case of viral pneumonia. This made it necessary to drop out. 
The next season he joined the N. C. Symphony enjoying the 
traveling and playing, very much. Back home, he entered North- 
western University (it seems to be our family school) evening 
courses in business. This decision was arrived at after we had 
taken him to University of Minnesota for a comprehensive examina- 
tion as to his greatest talents. 

What a blessing it has been for the whole family that 
David took this path. When Erik died in 1963, David took over 
the reins of the business with the result that the shares which 
were worth $80.00 each, have risen in value to over $2000. each! 
He also worked in the Lake Shore National Bank for 5 years, thus 
creating some capital to invest in Furnel. How I thank God for 
this hard working, God fearing, loving son. He is truly a great 
gift from God. His marriage to Nancy Popkins in 1965 was a 
happy occasion for us all, and of course, their children, James 
and Holly are a source of joy to me. 

Lenore's family too, has lent depth and pleasure in 
my later years. The’ children are Natalie, age 23, Shannon, age 
22 and soon to be a bride, Eric is the youngest and a student 


at "The Citadel", a Military College in Charleston, South Carolina. 


It is called the "West Point of the South". Unfortunately, 
Lenore's marriage ended in divorce in 1970. This resulted in 
hardship for many people but especially the children. With very 
little support from her ex-husband (who married one of his 


students at the University of South Carolina) it has been extremely 


difficult for her. With typical determination, she went back to 
school, earning a master's degree in Library Science. A steady 
position as Chief Music Librarian at Converse College in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina was the result. 

In September of 1960, Erik and I took a trip to New 
Orleans where we met Lenore, Bruce and Natalie. They were on 


their way to Austin, Texas where Bruce planned to work on his 


5. 


master's degree in German. We spent 2 delightful days together, 
after which the,Macks proceeded westward and we eastward along 
the gulf coast'* Florida. There we visited Erik's brother, Bjarne 
and hisewife,Marie, in Eustis and his sister Ingrid and family who 


b 


lived in Miami. Then we proceeded northward through Georgia, 
South and North Carolina and Virginia. In the latter state, we 
were entertained by a cousin of Erik's on the Furuholmen's side. 
He had exactly the same type of gallant and refined manners. 

that Erik had. One would think they had been brought up in the 
Same household. In North Carolina we took a tour of the famous 
Biltmore House -- a former Vanderbilt estate. I stood and stared 
at the huge living room with 3 walls filled with cases for books, 
and a grand piano towards one wall. I was overwhelmed by the 
Similarity of this room with the one I had conjured up in my 
imagination when I was 12 years old. This was my ideal place to 
live -- surrounded by books and music. The only difference was 
that the home I imagined, was to be built in Wyoming. The reason 
for this choice was because I read in my geography book that 
Wyoming was the most sparsely settled state in the union -- one 
person per square mile. I did not figure out who the millionaire 
husband would be: That imaginary home was a far cry from where 


I have lived most of my life -- in a crowded urban area. No 
wonder I liked it at Medicine Lake in spite of no plumbing. When 
we left North Carolina we drove on the Blue Ridge Parkway -- a 


privilege and a delight. 

David spent the years 1961 to 1963 in Chicago renting 
a room for $10.00 a week. The neighborhood was not good but it 
was a great location for easy walking to all his varied activities. 
He worked at an accounting firm which was great experience. He 
attended the Gamma Delta Society meetings at St. Paul Lutheran 
Church and his musical activities continued. This consisted of 
playing in the Chicago Civic Orchestra which entailed extra 
Sectional rehearsals as well as private cello lessons from 

Harry Sturm with a full scholarship. Harry Sturm was 2nd chair 
cellist in the Chicago Symphony. He finished out the season and 
then resigned. There were also two invitations to audition for 
a position in the Dallas Symphony. Soon after Erik passed away, 
David was also offered an opportunity to act in a Christian 
Moving Picture Company from Ft. Wayne, Indiana. I do not believe 
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I have ever known a young person with so many doors opening to 
him as David had, each leading to a different type of employment. 
Another scholarship he was offered was one where he could spend 
the summer of 1959 at a camp in Maine and where he would study 
conducting with Pierre Monteux. However, the way things have 
turned out, I believe he made the right choice. 

During all these years, Philip stayed at home working 
as a cement finisher -- hard physical work as well as "know-how". 
However, when David needed a man to work on the production of 
brush holders, they set up a machine and compressor in the shed 
which Erik had built back in 1958 at the back of our yard. The 
two brothers extended the electric power out there and after 
asking the neighbors if it was OK with them, Phil produced those 
brush holders until David brought his business out to Addison. 
Here he rents a large building to house this machine plus several 
others and his offices. Phil still works there and is a big 
help to David. 

While we lived together at 70 South Grace, Philip also 
was of great help to me, especially keeping my ancient car 
running. I had bought this 1965 Ambassador sedan from Val about 
10 or 12 years ago. At this stage in my life, years seem to 
slip by about as fast as months used to do, so I cannot say just 
what year I bought that car. 

One lucky event helped me through those first few years 
after Erik's death. ‘I met a family by the name of Foster, Ruth 
and Lyle. Their two children, Sonja, age 13 and Lawrence, age 9, 
were two extremely gifted young musicians; Sonja, a violinist 
and Lawrence a cellist. Eoth had musical talent above average, 
in fact Leonard Bernstein pronounced Lawrence "an authentic 
genius” when he won the Bernstein competition in New York in 
1968 at the age of 14. He appeared on a National network concert 
program with the New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting the orchestra. We sat in Foster's living room and 
listened to it -- Lawrence included. This was a gala event for 
all of us. Later in life when Lawrence was in his early 20's, 
he won first place in the Leeds, England contest. The critics 
in the papers compared him to Rostropovich, the famous Russian 
cellist. He had played concertos with most of the great 
orchestras in the world -- London, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 


and many others. 


After the Bernstein competition, the impressarioc, Sol Hurok, approach- 

ed Mrs. Foster and Lawrence and asked him to sign a 5-year contract for a 
concert tour. He was too young for that, Mrs. Foster thought, and the oppor- 
tunity never came again. ‘The reasons for this I carmot tell about as they 
are too complicated. 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries ... 

We must take the current when it serves, 


Or lose our ventures." 
(Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, 1V, iii ff.) 


Lawrence's experience is a perfect example of the meaning of this quotation. 


Lawrence and Sonja both studied in new York but Sonja came back home 
after getting her bachelor's degree from Juilliard School of Music. Lawrence 
went on to London to study with the famous teacher of Jacqueline DuPre, Will- 
iam Pleeth. But he was home a great deal too, and when he was home, | play- 
ed for him at home musicales and occasionally at Church or school programs. 
Of course, I enjoyed playing all the things I had learned witn Mr. Wagner 
after all those years. David was not home enough for me to do much playing 
with him unfortunately. But the work I did with Lawrence took away some of 
the utter lack of spirit I experienced after Erik's death. There is nothing 
I would rather do than accompany great artists of any type, but cello more 
than anything else. The Fosters were very kind to me and every time Lawrence 
came home from England he would bring me one of those lovely virgin wool sweat~ 
ers. I loved every one of them. Only one is so worn I had to dispose of 
it. ‘Thus the empty years after Erik died were partially filled with the per- 
formance of my life's first love, music. For this I owe God many thanks for 


His grace. Without it [ could not have carried on. 


The most steady and important activity through the years has been the teaching 
of piano and also some organ. I have been very fortunate in having several 
talented piano students. Starting in the 1940's, there were Ruth and Georgia 
Peterson, both of whom went professional. Also in the 1940's, 1 taught Judy 
Johnson of Elmhurst both piano and organ. She is keeping up her playing on 
both instruments, playing in Church and teaching, this besices marrying and 
bringing up four children. Her mother, Catherine, is still one of my best 
friends and we see each other fairly often although she lives in La Crosse, 


= 


Wisconsin. 
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In the 1950's and 1960's, I had Marita and Margaret 
Hay, both gifted and enjoyable students. However, I had Peggy 
much longer and we also keep in close touch, not only with her 
but her whole family which is a source of joy to me. Paul Koonce 
and Peggy both won the $100. scholarship offered by the Chicago 
Woman's Musical Club. Peggy gave a complete recital at age 15. 
Paul has gone into music as a profession. Later on, Elaine 
Tomenendal came to me at age 8 and she also gave a complete 
recital at age 17. Hoth these recitals were well attended and 
very well played. Elaine is married and lives in the Boston area, 
but we also keep in touch. For the last seven years, two of my 
gifted students have been the Jao children -- Gug and Michelk. 
Their mother has been most generous in giving me the most 
beautiful and irreplaceable gifts brought over from the Philippines. 
They are from that country but of Chinese extraction. Of 
necessity, their lessons now are few and far between, so their 
progress is not as outstanding as it once was. All these wonder- 
ful students have been a great joy to me and I will never forget 
them. I miss the stimulation of teaching but like everything 
else, it too must come to an end. 

And so this covers most of the important events and 
periods of my life. The tragic end of Lawrence Foster's life 
at the age of 26, only 9 months after his marriage to Debra 
Powell, is an event fraught with so many tragic facets that one 
could become paranoid just thinking about them. He was shot and 
kilied by a black man to whom he was demonstrating a large car. 
The murderer has never been found. But again one has to put 
one's faith in God and trust that we shall all meet in heaven. 
Sonja is happily married and has moved to Georgia. The senior 
Fosters also moved out there, so that chapter in my life is 
over too. 

It is 21 years since our beloved father and husband 
passed away -- a fact difficult to comprehend. Not a day goes 
by but what I think of his smiling face, his kindness, courage 
and gentleness. I still think of him as one of God's gentleman. 
How few people there are these days about whom this can be 
said. 

My fervent prayer for my children and their families 
is that they may find true peace of mind through faith in our 
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Lord Jesus Christ -- no matter what happens. With life so full 
of frustration, unexpected illnesses and other still more un- 
fortunate events, one needs the full assurance that underneath 
are the everlasting arms. The fact that only Val and I are 
left out of a family of eight, makes us more aware of this 
spiritual truth. Sarah went to her eternal home in 1962, George 
in 1965 and Anna in 1971. 

It became evident to me a year ago that I could not 
keep up the home at 70 South Grace any more. So in September, I 
moved out to the "Holmstad', a retirement home owned and operated 
by the Evangelical Covenant Church. It is an ideal place for one 
who has become physically somewhat incapacitated. However, I am 
grateful for what is left of my abilities so I can fend for myself 
even now. Dinner is served to the residents and that seems to me 
to be a real luxury. In fact, I feel quite pampered. So again, 
I thank God for directing me to this place. I feel very much at 
home as most of the people here are Christians and lovely people. 
I hope that some day my children and grandchildren will write 
their own memoirs, thus making it a continued story. The con- 
trast in life styles, even from my childhood to the present time 
is quite unbelievable. What will it be like when my grandchildren 
arrive at age 85? No one but God knows. Only He can determine 
the course our world takes, so we can relax. God's grace is suf- 


ficient for all of us. 
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Major Faure 
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